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Soviet history has seen one crisis 
after another — revolution, civil war, 
overturn of the traditional order, 
forced industrialization, famine, Stal- 
inist terror and political purges, and 
again world war. Alongside such con- 
vulsions most of the “social problems” 
of traditional concern in the more 
stable and established nations have 
been overshadowed, both inside the 
U.S.S.R. and in the eyes of Western 
observers. To be sure, Soviet society 
has always had a rich variety of prob- 
lems to contend with. Some are com- 
mon to all modern societies. Others 
are of no concern at all to Western 
societies, and in fact are purely of the 
regime's own making — stemming 
from the Bolshevik view of history, 
and especially from what the Soviet 
leaders like to call the “cultural revo- 
lution,” that is, the expectation that as 
social development proceeds in the 
anticipated direction, the Soviet peo- 
ple will become more virtuous, disci- 
plined, etc. and that the undesired in- 
stitutions and problems will wither 
and disappear. 


What can we learn from the study 
of Soviet social problems? First, per- 
haps we can gain some insight into 
the sources, effects and appropriate 
therapeutic measures to be taken with 
certain problems that Western soci- 
eties have found difficult to under- 
stand or control. Soviet experience 
with two of these, mental illness and 
alcoholism, are treated at length in 
this issue. Second, the study of social 
problems, indexes of internal tension 
and often sources of social change, 
affords an attractive point of entry for 
comparative analysis of the kind most 
likely to lead to significant advances 
in the general theory of social sys- 
tems. Finally, consideration of social 
problems unique to the Soviet system 


CONSULTING EDITOR’S COMMENT 


KENT GEIGER 
Tufts University 


leads to a better assessment of the 
nature of that system itself. 


How does the Soviet regime itself 
confront its social problems? In ac- 
cordance with the central plank of 
Marxism, the claim is made that the 
conditions basically responsible for 
most of them, the so-called economic 
contradictions and social antagonisms 
of capitalism, have been eliminated. 
Nonetheless, as readers of the Soviet 
press know, thievery, drunkenness, 
murder, religious faith, tipping, and 
other “negative” phenomena persist. 
The question of why they persist 
under a system in which the social 
contradictions are by definition “non- 
antagonistic” has not been open to 
investigation nor even to general dis- 
cussion over there, but rather has 
been, at least until quite recently, a 
matter of dogma. The key concept is 
the “survival” (perezhitok), a pattern 
associated in the Marxist frame of 
reference with an antecedent social 
order (ie., feudalism, capitalism) 
which lives on as part of the “old” 
superstructure and engages in the 
postulated dialectical struggle with the 
“new” patterns of the contemporary 
U.S.S.R. Hence, “religious supersti- 
tion,” drunkenness, egoistic individ- 
ualism, etc. have long been character- 
ized as capitalistic survivals lingering 
on in the minds of the Soviet people, 
and nourished from outside~ the sys- 
tem by the most convenient scapegoat 
of the regime, the “capitalist encircle- 
ment.” 


While this serves the Soviet leaders 
as a stop-gap rationalization to ac- 
count for awkward facts, it hardly con- 
tributes to a deeper understanding of 
the problems of society. Since Soviet 
history furnishes not a few examples 
of the unintended and unanticipated 
consequences of the Soviet leaders’ ac- 
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tions, it cannot fail to strike the ob- 
server that the absence of a genuine 
social science profession and research 
tradition is one of the most self-de- 
feating aspects of the Soviet system. 
Certainly the elevation to dogma of 
the Leninist-Stalinist version of his- 
torical materialism (not the best ver- 
sion at that) stands in sharpest con- 
trast with the other face of the Soviet 
world view, where heavy reliance is 
placed on the rational and scientific 
approach to life. 


The most recent years have seen the 
hesitant emergence of some sociologi- 
cal and social psychological thinking, 
most frequently in philosophical and 
ethnographic publications. Perhaps the 
future will bring some further relaxa- 
tion and cautious experimentation in 
this realm, just as it has in literature 
and art since the time of Stalin. Any 
such emergence should be regarded as 
“mellowing,” and as promising greater 
Soviet flexibility in international af- 
fairs as well as in dealing with its own 
broader domestic problems. 


As far as Western scholarly treat- 
ment of Soviet social problems is con- 
cerned, it is an understatement to say 
that little is known. Because of the 
regime’s image of the Soviet system 
as a society of a higher, more progres- 
sive type and its mania for secrecy, 
little reliable statistical data of the 


kind which could reflect adversely 
upon it is released. No information 
on frequency or incidence of occur- 
rence of adult crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, suicide, for example, is avail- 
able. From time to time Soviet 
spokesmen can be heard stating that 
such rates are low in comparison to 
the Tsarist past or in comparison to 
the capitalist world, but most likely in 
the next breath Marx or Engels will 
be cited as the authority for such as- 
sertions. About all we know with cer- 
tainty is that Soviet citizens, like peo- 
ple in all societies, occasionally steal, 
embezzle, kill each other or them- 
selves, form into delinquent gangs, 
rise up against established authority, 
write about tabooed topics, and so on. 


From the scholar’s point of view 
this situation can be seen as so un- 
promising as to discourage the invest- 
ment of serious research effort, or, on 
the other hand, as so challenging as to 
demand the most novel research meth- 
ods and elicit the most skilled inter- 
pretations. It is the latter evaluation 
of the U.S.S.R. as a research area to 
which the contributors in this issue of 
Social Problems subscribe, and it is to 
their persistent and courageous efforts 
to learn something about Soviet social 
problems in the face of difficult ob- 
stacles that we are indebted for such 
information as has been assembled. 
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APPROACHES TO MENTAL ILLNESS IN SOVIET SOCIETY: 
SOME COMPARISONS AND CONJECTURES* 


MARK G. FIELD 
Russian Research Center, Harvard University 


The Soviet belief, recently ex- 
pressed to Adlai Stevenson, that the 
single-mindedness of the Russians to 
build their country was one of the 
major sociological factors deterring 
mental illness (13) is, of course, one 
of these vague statements for public 
consumption that admit of little em- 
pirical verification. And yet, the evi- 
dence suggests that presently mental 
illness is not a central medical con- 
cern, or at least is not considered the 
salient problem it is in the United 
States. This may be due to a real 
difference in mental illness in the two 
countries, or to the possibility that 
Soviet society does not endow mental 
illness (because of more pressing con- 
cerns) with the attention we give it 
in the United States and that it does 
not consider certain categories of men- 
tal illness the proper object of psy- 
chiatric treatment. Perhaps there are 
certain elements in their social struc- 
ture and medical organization which 
permit the Soviets greater efficiency in 
preventing, coping with, treating and 


*This investigation was supported in 
part by a Research Grant (RG 6318) from 
the National Institutes of Health, Division 
of General Medical Sciences, Public Health 
Service, and the Russian Research Center 
at Harvard, both of whose sponsorship 
and cooperation are gratefully acknowl- 
edged. I am particularly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Raymond A. Bauer for his detailed 
critical comments and suggestions, to Dr. 
Nathan S. Kline whose sharp observations 
during a recent trip to the Soviet Union 
have answered hitherto baffling aspects of 
Soviet psychiatry, and Dr. Jason Aronson 
for his interest and invaluable technical 
assistance. I also want to thank the fol- 
lowing persons who have read and com- 
mented on early drafts: Harold J. Ber- 
man, Bernard M. Cramer, H. Kent Geiger, 
Robert H. Klein, Zigmund M. Lebensohn, 
Warren T. Vaughan, Jr. I alone, of course, 
bear the responsibility for the contents and 
interpretations expressed here. 


rehabilitating patients. Whatever the 
reasons, it is still very much of a moot 
point in a field where the questions 
are legion and the answers few and 
scattered. In this paper I shall explore 
some of these questions by examining 
certain trends in the Soviet approach 
to the mentally ill, particularly those 
that appear to significantly depart 
from, or improve upon, similar prac- 
tices in the West. I shall not examine 
psychiatric research, or the training of 
psychiatrists, nor shall I venture too 
far into the dangerous shoals of com- 
parative statements. This paper must 
therefore remain a highly tentative 
and necessarily incomplete statement 
of the question under discussion. 


SIZE AND NATURE 
OF THE PROBLEM 


Since Stalin’s death, the Soviet 
regime has been less parsimonious 
with statistics on many aspects of So- 
viet social and economic life. This 
generosity does not extend however to 
national morbidity statistics. For in- 
stance, a statistical handbook on medi- 
cine and public health, published in 
1957 (44) does not contain any in- 
formation on causes of death or on the 
incidence and prevalence of disease. 
Fragmentary data, applying to certain 
regions, cities, or industrial enter- 
prises sometimes are available in the 
professional journals. Attention is 
usually focused on those medical and 
public health problems that have a 
direct impact on human productivity 
by causing temporary incapacity, and 
on measures that should be taken to 
lessen or eliminate this impact. Such 
conditions as upper respiratory infec- 
tions, influenza, diseases of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, cancer and industrial 
injuries occupy the limelight of Soviet 
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medical concern, as they might well in 
a country undergoing rapid industrial- 
ization. Mental illness, by contrast, 
receives far less attention. General 
pronouncements on the subject are apt 
to emphasize that mental illness can 
only decline, and is actually declining 
under Soviet conditions, and inferen- 
tially is bound to disappear under full 
communism (the Soviets claim they 
now have socialism).* Kerbikov, for 
example, commenting on the steady 
decline since 1940 of first visits of 
schizophrenics in the Moscow neuro- 
psychiatric clinics, attributes it to the 
“constant rise in the material standard 
of living and in the cultural level of 
Soviet citizens, leading to a general 
strengthening of their health” (15, 
p. 232). 


Nonetheless, most competent Soviet 
authorities, believe that the prevalence 
of psychoses in the Soviet Union does 
not differ materially from that in other 
countries, and ranges between 3 and 7 
per 1000 of the population (19, p. 
10). More accurate Soviet data are 
available for one of the cities of the 
Belorussian SSR (name not specified ) 
for 1955 (43). According to this sur- 
vey, the reported prevalence (i.e., all 
illnesses except those of the mouth 
and teeth) was 1106.1 per 1000 or 
slightly over one illness per person. 
Psychiatric illnesses are included in 
these figures and are reported as 
follows: 


Prevalence of illness per 
1000 of population (1955) 
Men Women All 
Psychic disturbances 5.7 3.1 4.2 
Diseases of the 
nervous system 57.9 59-7 58.9 
All illnesses 1198.2 1036.7. 1106.1 


The first figure apparently refers to 
the psychoses, and is thus consistent 


*This view, incidentally, is not shared by 
Khrushchev who declared at the Third 
Writers’ Congress in the spring of 1959 that 
there would be disease and mental illness 
even under communism (17). 


with the estimates given above; the 
second figure refers to the neuroses 
and is probably a less accurate one for 
comparative purposes because of the 
greater importance of cultural factors 
in recognizing, defining and diagnos- 
ing neuroses.** 


With an estimated population of 
about 212 millions early in 1960*** 
this would mean (very roughly) be- 
tween 650,000 and one and a half mil- 
lion psychotics, more probably around 
one million. Using such estimates, the 
magnitude of the Soviet problem 
would not be too different from the 
one we face in the United States; this 
similarity (if it is a true one) would 
then tend to highlight a major dis- 
similarity in the handling of the psy- 
chotics in the two societies, particular- 
ly with respect to hospitalization, as 
we shall see below. 


The Soviet Union does not publish 
statistical reports of hospitalized men- 
tal patients similar to those of the 
U. S. Public Health Service (39). The 
only data I found were in an article by 
Sneznevskij (34) where he gives what 
purports to be the percentage distri- 
bution of hospitalized mental patients 
according to diagnosis for the years 
1950 to 1954. I present these figures 
side by side with the corresponding 
American data in Table 1. 


As will become readily apparent, a 
comparison of the two sets of figures 
raises more questions than it answers. 
For one the Soviets (in the cited 
table, at least) use only 16 diagnostic 
categories (including a large catch-all 
one) as against the more than 30 used 
in the American reporting system. 


**It is interesting to note, however, that 
if one totals the Soviet figures for psychiat- 


_ric illnesses, the result is strikingly similar 


to that of some of the American intensive 
prevalence studies on the subject. 


***Estimate based on the population for 
early 1959 and the rate of natural increase 
(27, Pp. 7, 31). 
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TABLE 1 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF DIAGNOSES OF PATIENTS IN SOVIET 
MENTAL HOSPITALS AND IN AMERICAN PUBLIC HOSPITALS 
FOR THE MENTALLY ILL (1950-1954) 


DIAGNOSIS SOVIET UNION (a) UNITED STATES 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Schizophrenia (g) 32.3 33.0 34.7 35.7 37.4 440 446 45.0 46.2 46.6 
Epilepsy (h) 10.5 10.9 10.7 99 9.7 10.9 102 93 83 7:5 
Manic depressive psychosis (i) 2.2 2.1 1.9 17 a7 7.0 7.4 7.2 6.7 6.6 
Cerebral arterio-sclerosis and 

other circulatory disorders 4.0 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 66 6.1 63 6.5 7.3 
Senile psychosis (j) 3.1 3.2 29 73 73 76 FS 
Cerebral syphilis (k) 1.1 3.3 1.1 1.0 1.0 8 8 8 8 Pm 
Progressive paralysis (1) 1.0 10 09 1.0 1.1 5.3 4.2 50 48 46 
Infectious psychoses (m) 28 26 24 2.1 2.1 3 3 2 4 4 
Intoxication psychoses (n) 1.0 8 A l 1 
Alcoholic psychosis and chronic 

alcoholism (0) pe 7.8 90 10.3 10.4 38 27 2.7 2.8 2.8 
Narcomania (drug addiction) 9 1.0 4 1 a 
Traumatic psychoses (p) 5.6 8.0 5.8 3.3 4.8 4 4 A B Bs 
Psychopathies (q) 46 4.3 3.8 3.5 3.8 1.3 1.3 4.2 9 oe 
Oligophrenia (mental 

dedciency) (r) 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 84 94 93 88 8.7 
Neuroses and 

reactive disorders (s) 72. Fa 72 72 68 1.2 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.1 
Other neuro-psychiatric diseases 

and examination cases 12.6 9.9 116 109 9.5 3.3 32 

== 100% (n.d.) (n.d.) (n.d.) (n.d.) (n.d) 


N = (269,106) (317,948) (361,999) 
(302,213) (310,342) 


Sources AND EXPLANATIONS: 
34) P. 240. 
. 39, Publication No. 356, Tables 47 and 93. 
. ibid., Tables 48 and 94. 
ibid., No. 483, Part I, Table 1; Part II, Table 16; Part IV, Table 1. 
ibid., No. 495, Part I, Table 1; Part II, Table 16; Part IV, Table 1. 
ibid., No. 523, Part I, Table 1; Part II, Table 11; Part IV, Table 1. 
Includes paranoid reactions. 
. Acute brain syndrome associated with convulsive disorder and convulsive disorder ; 
also includes epileptics in public and private institutions for the mental defectives and 
epileptics. 

i. also includes psychotic depressive reactions. 

j. Includes involutional psychotic reaction, senile brain disease. 

k. CNS syphilis. 

1. Listed either as meningoencephalitic syphilis or general paresis. 

m. Listed as epidemic encephalitis; includes other intracranial infections. 

n. Includes acute brain syndrome associated with drug or poison intoxication; 
chronic brain syndrome associated with drug or poison intoxication. 

o. Includes acute brain syndrome associated with alcohol intoxication, chronic brain 
syndrome associated with alcohol intoxication, alcoholism addiction. 

p. Includes birth and other trauma. 

q- Includes dysocial reactions, anti-social reactions, sexual deviation, psychosis with 
psychopathic personality, psychopathic personality. 
_ ©. Mental deficiency, psychosis with mental deficiency. Excludes mental defectives 
in public and private institutions for the mental defectives and epileptics. 

s. Psycho-neurotic disorders, personality pattern disturbance. 
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Comparing them, thus involves col- 
lapsing the American categories into 
the Soviet ones, a hazardous operation 
in view of possible diagnostic differ- 
ences. I have done the best I could 
with expert opinion* but I do not 
pretend that this is a definitive inter- 
pretation, and neither would, I am 
sure, those psychiatrists who helped 
me. This specific point underlines not 
only the methodological problems in- 
volved in such comparisons, but also 
argues for closer contact and coopera- 
tion between mental illness specialists 
of the two countries to determine 
what each one actually means by 
“schizophrenia,” “senile psychoses,” 
“psycho-pathies,” etc. A second diffi- 
culty is that the Soviet data give no 
indication of the number, age and sex 
of the patients these percentages rep- 
resent, the kinds of hospitals covered, 
or the areas surveyed. The title of the 
table “Diagnostic groups of patients 
in psychiatric hospitals in the Soviet 
Union,” is vague enough (for those 
acquainted with Soviet statistics) so 
that it could be interpreted as mean- 
ing the hospitals of a large city, or 
some “representative” or “typical” in- 
stitutions, or the hospitals of one of 
the constituent republics, or a sample 
from the Soviet Union as a whole. 
Moving to the American side, the 
problem was to decide which kinds of 
American hospitals should be included 
in the comparison. I decided to use 
the so-called long term public hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill, excluding 
thereby private hospitals and general 
hospitals with psychiatric facilities on 
the assumption that the latter “short 
term” institutions are not strictly com- 
parable to Soviet mental hospitals; 
and yet, until we know more about 
Soviet psychiatric organization, such a 
decision must necessarily be somewhat 


arbitrary. Whether or not to include ~ 


American private and public institu- 
tions for mental defectives and epilep- 


*Particularly Drs. Aronson and Kline. 
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tics was resolved in the following 
way: we know there are special insti- 
tutions for the mental defectives or 
oligophrenics in the Soviet Union 
(under the Ministry of Education), 
so it might be reasonable to exclude 
these from the American figures as 
they are probably omitted from the 
Soviet statistics. Since we do not 
know of any special institutions for 
epileptics in the Soviet Union, and 
since we can assume that they are 
hospitalized in ordinary mental hos- 
pitals, it would then be justified to 
include epileptics in special institu- 
tions with those in the American 
public hospitals for the mentally ill. 
It is in the light of the above-given 
limitations and qualifications that one 
may look at Table 1. An attempt to 
explain the major differences in the 
figures (outside of the weaknesses in- 
herent in any type of such reporting ) 
must make use of the factors listed 
below, either singly or in combina- 
tion. These factors which are not 
meant to be exhaustive, and most of 
which will be examined in greater de- 
tail subsequently, are suggestive of the 
multiplicity of causes behind the 
make-up of the resident population 
of mental hospitals in any society. 


1. Nature of the Problem. (a) 
The two social structures may 
produce different types and rates 
of mental illness. (b) The dif- 
ferences in the age** and sex 
structure of the populations may 
account for such differences as 
are visible in the figures for 
senile psychoses (which include 
involutional psychotic reac- 
tions), cerebral arteriosclerosis 
and other circulatory disorders, 
and progressive paralysis. 

**Less than 10 per cent of the Soviet 

population is 60 years and older (9.4 per 
cent early in 1959, Pravda, February 4, 
1960), whereas it is over 12 per cent in the 
United States (12.7 per cent estimated in 


mid 1958, Statistical Abstract of the U. S., 
1959, Table 20, p. 24). 


} 


2. Nature of the Resources Avail- 


able. (a) Differences in the 
availability of psychiatric insti- 
tutions and in the number of 
beds may limit the hospitaliza- 
tion of certain categories of 
mental patients, schizophrenics 
and oligophrenics, for example. 
(b) The existence of alterna- 
tives to hospitalization (outpa- 
tient care, day hospitals, com- 
munity care, etc.) may affect the 
composition of the hospitalized 
population. 


Nature of Therapeutic Orienta- 
tion and Practices. (a) A great- 
er Soviet emphasis, for example, 
on an organic interpretation of 
the etiology of mental illness 
may mean a greater readiness on 
the part of Soviet psychiatrists 
to diagnose patients in organic 
(rather, let’s say, than dynamic ) 
terms. The difference in the 
traumatic psychoses, to use but 
one instance, may reflect differ- 
ent orientations of Soviet and 
American psychiatrists on this 
point. (b) Soviet psychiatrists, 
for many reasons, try not to hos- 
pitalize psychotics if they can 
be maintained in the commun- 
ity, but will apparently hos- 
pitalize neurotics more readily 
than their American colleagues 
in the belief that the neuroses 
are the results of environmental 
factors, and the hospital pro- 
vides a different and more ther- 
apeutic environment. (c) Dif- 
ferences in medical organization 
and philosophy may mean dif- 
ferences in the paths and bar- 
riers to psychiatric care which 
are then reflected in the com- 
position of the hospitalized 
population. 

Nature of the Social System. 
Differences in social organiza- 
tion may permit, for example, 
the Soviets to maintain a rela- 
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tively greater proportion of 
mental patients within a family 
surrounding, because of the 
greater proportion of rural fami- 
lies, than would be the case in a 
more urbanized society like the 
United States. This would apply 
particularly to the so-called “sen- 
ior citizens” who are sometimes 
admitted to public mental hos- 
pitals in America because they 
have nowhere else to go. 


This is about as far as I want to 
pursue this comparative examination. 
Generally speaking, the impression 
emerges that the problem posed by 
mental illness is not strikingly dis- 
similar in the two societies. At the 
same time, it should be clear that sta- 
tistics of the resident population in 
these hospitals (or of admission to 
hospitals), cannot be interpreted as 
reflecting accurately the true incidence 
and prevalence rates of mental illness 
in the population at large, and this for 
a variety of reasons that are well- 
known to the epidemiologists of 
mental illness. 


PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES 


We are on statistically somewhat 
more solid ground, when we turn our 
attention to psychiatric personnel and 
facilities. 


(a) Personnel: There is no sharp 
differentiation between neurology and 
psychiatry in the Soviet Union. The 
neurologist is also a psychiatrist and 
the psychiatrist is, for the most part, 
also a neuropathologist. As Zilboorg 
has pointed out, the tradition of Rus- 
sian and Soviet psychiatry is more 
French than German, and the orien- 
tation on the whole that of the neuro- 
psychiatrists of whom Henri Claude is 
the typical representative (45). There 
were early in 1959, 15,000 psychia- 
trists and neuropathologists in the So- 
viet Union, 40 per cent belonging to 
the first category. I shall refer to both 
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of these categories as “psychiatrists” 
although a relatively small number of 
neuronathologists handle primarily 
neurological rather than psychiatric 
conditions. On the whole, however, 
the neuropathologist is more likely to 
treat neuroses or what the Soviets call 
“nervous diseases,” and the psychia- 
trist the psychoses or what the Soviets 
call “psychic diseases” or “disturb- 
ances.” 
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ber of psychiatrists to the population 
is higher in the Soviet Union than in 
the United States. As can be seen 
from Table 2, we have in the United 
States an average of 17,560* persons 
per psychiatrist, whereas in the 
U.S.S.R. this number is about 13,000. 
Naturally these figures, for the two 
countries, do not reflect wide regional 


*This figure might be somewhat reduced 


ii we include among the psychiatrists some 


At the gross national level, the num- of the neurologists. See Note f, Table < 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATE OF POPULATION, PSYCHIATRIC AND NON-PSYCHIATRIC 
PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES, SOVIET UNION AND UNITED STATES (1959) 


Soviet Union United States 


Total population 208,800,000 (a) 175,600,000 (b) 


Physicians 361,626 (c) 232,000 (d) 
Psychiatrists 15,000 (e) 10,000 (f) 
Ratio, population to psychiatrist 13,920 17,560 (f) 
Psychiatric beds 155,000 (g) - 200,000 (h) 709,000 (i) - 788,000 (j) 
Non-psychiatric beds 1,377,500 (k) 780,000 (1) 
Rate of psychiatric beds per 

1000 of population .7- 1.00 4-44 
Ratio, population to 

psychiatric beds 1,428 - 1,000 250 - 227 


Sources AND EXPLANATIONS: 


a. (27, p. 17) As of January 15. 

b. (38, p. 5) Includes Armed Forces Overseas. 

c. (27, p. 881) Includes civilian physicians only. Medical services are given under 
one of the following organizations: (1) The Health Ministry U.S.S.R. and its affiliated 
republic ministries and subordinate health organizations; (2) Other non-military or- 
ganizations with their own medical administration (Internal Affairs, Transportation and 
others); (3) The military. The word “civilian” here refers to (1) and (2). About 90 
per cent of all civilian medical care is under the jurisdiction of (1). 

d. Estimate based on 1957 figure plus 3,000 average annual increment (38, p. 74) 
and (31). 

e. Includes 5,759 psychiatrists and 9,245 neuropathologists. See text for explanation 
of this lumping together (27, p. 881). 

f. Estimate based on (2, p. 74). In order to make this figure more strictly com- 
parable with the Soviet one, it should include some neurologists and psychiatrists not 
included in the membership of the American Psychiatric Association. 

g. Estimate based on end of 1957 figures of 126,190 beds for psychotic patients and 
19,959 beds for neurotic patients, plus an increase proportional to increase in all beds 
to the end of 1958 (35; 27, p. 889). 

h. Kline estimates there are about 50,000 additional beds under different ministrics 
than the Health Ministry; however, no official data confirm this (19). Sneznevskij indi- 
cates the existence of additional beds under the Ministry of Social Welfare for chronic 
patients, and under the Ministry of Education for oligophrenics, but does not give 
figures (34). 

i. (38, p. 76). 

j. Includes number of beds mdicated under (i) plus 69,000 listed as “all other beds.” 

k. (27, p. 889). 

1. Includes general beds (long and short term) and tuberculosis beds (38, p. 76). 
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variations. Thus, in the Soviet Union, 
if we take the figures of psychiatrists 
under the iurisdiction of the Health 
Ministry in 1956 for the 15 constitu- 
ent republics we find that in the Geor- 
gian, the Latvian and the Estonjan 
republics, the number of people to 
psychiatrist was about 26 per cent 
lower than the national average; in 
the Russian and Ukrainian republics it 
was just below this average; and in the 
Uzbek and Kazakh republics it was 
about twice the national average (44, 
pp. 20-27, 57-73). 


At the same time, the rate at which 
the Soviets are training physicians 
should permit them substantially to 
increase the number of psychiatrists in 
the near future. Thus, for example, 
between 1946 and 1956 an average of 
about 17,000 medical doctors were 
graduated annually, more than two 
and a half times as many as in the 
United States, resulting in an average 
net increment of about 12,000 physi- 
cians per year. Indeed, since 1940 the 
size of the medical contingent has 
more than doubled, with 462,000 
physicians at the end of 1958. Table 
3 shows the increase in total medical 
and in psychiatric personnel in the 
Soviet Union from 1940 to 1958. 


(b) Hospital facilities: While at 
the gross national level, the propor- 
tion of psychiatric personnel to the 
population appears more favorable in 
the Soviet Union than in the United 
States, the most marked contrast be- 
tween the two societies lies in the 


number of psychiatric beds. In the 
United States about one in every two 
hospital beds is a psychiatric bed. In 
the Soviet Union, not more than 10 
to 13 per cent of all hospital beds are 
psychiatric beds, or one bed in eight 
or ten. Thus, while there is about one 
psychiatric bed for each 250 members 
of the population in the United States, 
the corresponding number for the 
Soviet Union is 1,000 to 1,500. 


At least five, not necessarily mutual- 
ly exclusive hypotheses, (outside of 
therapeutic considerations discussed 
later) may well account for this: 


1. The existence of psychiatric col- 
onies (where the patients engage in 
agricultural work) may drain off 
chronic and long term cases from the 
hospitals (16, pp. 334-35). I have 
been unable, however, to locate any 
statistical data bearing on the number 
of patients in these colonies, and 
therefore find it impossible to deter- 
mine to what extent the difference 
between the number of psychiatric 
beds in the two countries might be 
made up by berths in these colonies. 


2. The general scarcity of roofed 
facilities in the Soviet Union, accen- 
tuated by the massive program of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization car- 
ried out since the beginning of the 
Five Year Plans, in the late twenties. 
With topmost priority going to in- 
dustry, medical buildings had per- 
force to assume a secondary position. 


3. The need, on the regime’s part, 
for the maximum utilization of man- 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF PHYSICIANS, PSYCHIATRISTS AND NEUROPATHOLOGISTS 
IN THE SOVIET UNION, 1940-1958* 


1940 1950 1955 1956 1957 1958 

All physicians 140,796 247,346 310,175 329,442 346,001 361,626 
Psychiatrists 2,408 3,119 4,783 4,834 5,360 55759 
Neuropathologists 3,213 5,118 7,570 7,941 8,520 95245 


*(27, p. 881). 
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power in the industrialization drive, 
particularly in the light of grievous 
population losses and birth deficits 
following both world wars and asso- 
ciated social traumas. Under those 
circumstances it would appear logical 
to encourage any treatment of the 
mentally ill that could be carried out 
without the use of the hospital and its 
expensive “hotel” functions, and that 
would maintain the individual in the 
community and working, even at a 
reduced capacity. 


4. The impact upon the health of 
the population of high speed, massive 
industrialization, with its concomitant 
transfer from rural areas to crowded, 
unsanitary, and environmentally differ- 
ent living conditions in urban areas 
and factory towns. These conditions, 
initially, provide fertile ground for the 
spread of infectious diseases, including 
tuberculosis (which is still an im- 
portant health problem) as they did 
in Europe in the nineteenth century, 
following the Industrial Revolution. 
Under these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to devote as much bed capacity as 
possible to these diseases rather than 
to mental illness. 


5. In spite of rapid industrialjzation, 
more than half of the Soviet popula- 
tion (52 per cent in 1959) lives in 
rural surroundings where the mentally 
ill are less disturbing and better ac- 
cepted and cared for in the commu- 
nity, than in crowded urban condi- 
tions. Dubos, for example, has re- 
marked that the problem of our times 
may be less an actual increase in the 
number of the mentally ill than a de- 
crease in the tolerance of our [urban] 
society for them (8, p. 173). 


Nonetheless, Soviet specialists are 
aware of a shortage of psychiatric beds 
and freely admit that “if more beds 
were available, they would certainly 
be used by mentally ill people who are 
now in the community” (18, p. 23). 


The Moscow area, which presently has 
a higher proportion of psychiatric 
beds than the national average, pro- 
poses to raise the number of these 
beds from 9,675 (January 1, 1959) 
to 11,500 by the end of the current 
seven year plan (January 1, 1966), or 
an increase that will probably be 
greater than the natural increase of 
the population, and that will bring the 
number of such beds to about two 
per thousand of the population (20, 
p. 8). 


One of the consequences of this 
shortage of psychiatric beds must be 
their more intensive use to accommo- 
date the needs of mental patients, i.e., 
short periods of hospitalization and 
relatively high turnover of patients. 
According to reports of observers the 
policy is one of active treatment, the 
aim being to return the patient to the 
community as quickly as possible, 
even at the price of subsequent read- 
mission. Apparently readmissions are 
not cause for undue concern on the 
part of Soviet psychiatrists, but simply 
an indication that the patient needs, 
at a Certain point, the specific services 
available only in the hospital. Thus, 
at the Kashchenko Hospital (in Mos- 
cow) of the 9,000 yearly admissions, 
8,500 are actually readmissions and 
500 are first admissions, while the hos- 
pital has a capacity of about 2,400 
beds (18, p. 19). The ratio of three 
admissions yearly per bed was also 
reported by Kline who visited psy- 
chiatric installations in the Leningrad 
area (19, p. 13). This must be con- 
trasted with our use of beds. Thus, in 
American public prolonged care hos- 
pitals for mental diseases with about 
550,000 beds in 1956, there were 
122,585 first admissions, 58,892 re- 
admissions and 12,098 transfers, (39, 
No. 632, Part Il, Table 2) or a ratio 
of about one admission to three beds. 
Contrasting these figures, we can say 
that hospital beds in the Soviet Union 
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are utilized nine times as intensively 
as in the United States.* 


With more psychiatric personnel 
available, and less psychiatric beds 
than in the United States, a greater 
staff to patient ratio can be maintained 
in the Soviet hospitals. Most visitors 
emphasize that this certainly was the 
case in the facilities they visited (3, 
p. 222; 18, p. 20; 25, p. 71) and that 
this ratio was in the vicinity of 1 to 1. 
(In the United States, the average is 
about 4 patients per full time em- 
ployee in public mental hospitals) (2, 
p. 284). In the Soviet hospitals, pub- 
lished figures indicate that a physician 
normally has 27.4 (34, p. 240) pa- 
tients under his care, whereas in 
American public mental hospitals this 
number is 183.9 or about seven times 
as many patients per physician** (2, 
p. 294). 

Observers have reported that men- 
tal patients (or for that matter any 
hospitalized patients) are treated with 
a great deal of gentleness and genuine 
“tender loving care” (18, p. 23). Ac- 
cording to the Alts, “The quality of 
competence, adequacy and warmth 
displayed by the staff toward the 
[mentally ill] children could only 
evoke our admiration and respect” (3, 
p. 222). It should be pointed out that 
the medical profession in the Soviet 
Union is primarily a female profession 
with 75 percent of all doctors women 
(44, p. 51), who may find it easier to 
give emotional support to patients 
than male psychiatrists. 


*This pattern of utilization applies only 
to American public hospitals. In private 
psychiatric hospitals, there were about five 
times as many admissions as beds, and in 
psychiatric facilities in general hospitals — 
25 times as many admissions as beds (fig- 
ures for 1956) (39, No. 632, Part III, 
Tables 1 and 2). 


**The Soviet figure on physicians in 
mental hospitals thus comes quite close to 
the recommended ratio of the American 
Psychiatric Association of one physician 
per 30 patients in admission and intensive 
treatment hospitals (2, p. 287). 


The Soviet Union seems to have 
avoided our pattern of huge state men- 
tal hospitals, with their thousands of 
patients, their institutional atmos- 
phere, their isolation from the com- 
munity, and their dubious therapeutic 
efficiency.*** Most hospitals visited 
by Western observers are of modest 
size, one of the largest being the Kash- 
chenko Hospital in Moscow, already 
mentioned, which has 2,220 beds (in- 
cluding 240 pediatric beds) plus an 
180 bed branch hospital outside the 
city limits**** (18, p. 19). 


The mental hospital does not, there- 
fore, occupy a central position in the 
Soviet approach to mental illness 
Rather it is considered as one (and 
only one) of the facilities in the psy- 
chiatric armamentarium, to be used 
for treatment whenever indicated and 
whenever treatment cannot be given 
outside (16, p. 332) and thus not 
merely as a dumping ground for so- 
ciety’s rejects. This, of course, could 
be interpreted as only a rationaliza- 
tion for an existing shortage of beds 
and as I pointed out, plans provide for 


***Dr. Harry C. Solomon, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Mental Health, is one of 
the leaders in this country of the attack 
against the large state mental hospitals. 
He believes they are “antiquated, out- 
moded and rapidly becoming obsolete,” 
and should be liquidated as rapidly as can 
be done (35). 


****Observers usually agree that mental 
hospital buildings while not new, (indeed, 
most of them appear to have been built 
before the revolution) nor of good con- 
struction (as judged by American stand- 
ards) are kept in excellent cleanliness and 
in good maintenance, inside and out. Gov. 
ernor Meyner, however, reports after hav- 
ing visited Kashchenko Hospital in Mos- 
cow that “in New Jersey the entire build- 
ing would be condemned by one of our fire 
marshals because of poor construction, 
wood floors, windows and doors and in- 
accessible exits” (26). Grounds surround- 
ing the hospitals are said to be attractively 
landscaped with flower beds, benches, and 
statues of famous psychiatrists or political 
figures, particularly Lenin and Stalin. Pri- 
ority to housing is given as an explanation 
for the lack of new hospital construction. 
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a modest increase in such beds during 
the current seven year plan. And yet, 
it is also conceivable that this shortage 
may well be a blessing in disguise 
since it compels psychiatric authorities 
to devise methods of maintaining a 
certain number of the mentally ill in 
the community rather than removing 
them to the potentially desocializing 
atmosphere of the mental hospital, 
where many receive (in our society ) 
little active treatment and where their 
chance for release and useful partici- 
pation in the community's life de- 
creases with each year of hospitaliza- 
tion. As the American Psychiatric 
Association pointed out, it is suspected 
that the very existence of hospital 
beds has created a tradition that mili- 
tates against the use of simpler meth- 
ods of dealing with mental illness and 
that countries that do not have elabo- 
rate hospital systems may find better 
ways of treating and managing the 
mentally ill (4). 


It may also be remembered that it 
was precisely a shortage of psychiatric 
beds that launched one of the more 
exciting approaches to mental illness 
in the West. This is the system of 
emergency psychiatry or psychiatric 
first-aid pioneered by Dr. A. Querido 
in Amsterdam, Holland. One of the 
basic tenets of Dr. Querido’s philos- 
ophy is not only to bring psychiatric 
aid to the patient wherever and when- 
ever he needs it (without red tape and 
other administrative barriers) but, in- 
sofar as possible, to maintain him in 
the community, with help given to his 
family. Querido believes that: 

. in the last analysis, the cure or the 
adaptation of the mentally disturbed can 
be accomplished only in society and a 
successful stay in scciety is the only real 
test of any therapeutic endeavor. The 
removal of the mentally disturbed fr-m 
his background implies the sidestepping 
of the nucleus of the problem (28). 


Because of necessity or therapeutic 
conviction or probably of both, Soviet 
psychiatry has developed a sophisti- 
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cated approach to the treatment of the 
mentally ill on an out-patient basis. 1 
want to caution the reader that the 
description to follow may well apply 
to model institutions rather than ac- 
tually operating institutions through- 
out the width and breadth of the So- 
viet Union. But, even as models (or 
programmatic statements) these insti- 
tutions, I believe, deserve serious con- 


sideration. 


(c) Out-patient facilities: In the 
United States, the focus of out-patient 
psychiatry is the psychiatric or mental 
health clinic and the private practice 
of psychiatry. In the Soviet Union, 
out-patient psychiatry is centered in 
the so-called neuropsychiatric clinic 
(psikho-nevrologichesks dispensar’). In 
order to better understand the nature 
and functions of the NP clinic it will 
be necessary briefly to examine certain 
aspects of Soviet medical organization. 
Medical care in the Soviet Union is 
available either on a territorial (area ‘ 
or an occupational basis. While the 
larger industrial organizations main- 
tain medical facilities for their work- 
ers (occupational basis) the greater 
part of the population is assigned for 
its primary medical care to an out- 
patient clinic serving a specific dis- 
trict (raion). This clinic constitutes 
the first point of entry of the individ- 
ual into the medical system. Usually 
the district is subdivided into smaller 
medical sectors (uchastok) of about 
4,000 people each. Soviet tables of 
organization (1956) provide for 6.85 
medical positions for each medical 
sector, including two therapists and 
one quarter of a position for the 
neurologist, indicating that one neu- 
rologist is expected to serve four 
medical sectors or approximately 16,- 
000 persons (24). The neurologist or 
psychiatrist of the medical sector 
works from the district out-patient 
clinic (being assigned to its NP divi- 
sion) or from an independent NP 
clinic serving the district. The NP 
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clinic (or division* is thus the kernel 
of the psychiatric network in the com- 
munity, and is by its nature part and 
parcel of the general network of medi- 
cal facilities and public health, and the 
unit psychiatrist “is the pillar of that 
system” (31, p. 238). Conditions are 
established for close cooperation be- 
tween the therapist and the psychia- 
trist, each one helping the other in his 
field of competence, and in providing 
care either at the clinic or at the pa- 
tient’s home (36). The fact that both 
psychiatrist and therapist (as well as 
other specialists) work in the same 
medical organization permits (in 
theory at least) continuity and con- 
sistency in the treatment of the men- 
tally ill and emotionally disturbed. 
Moreover, medical care provided with- 
out direct charge under socialized 
medicine permits the elimination of 
the financial considerations, eligibility 
criteria and other administrative and 
financial barriers that so often inter- 
pose themselves between patient and 
treatment in a system of mixed private 
and public care. With the partial con- 
tinuation of income, while the indi- 
vidual is ill, the only barriers to treat- 
ment that might remain are the moti- 
vational ones, i.e., the patient’s will- 
ingness to recognize he needs psychi- 
atric care and his readiness to under- 
go treatment. 


The NP clinic, as it appears in So- 
viet psychiatric thinking is, however, 
much more than a series of offices for 
psychiatrists to hang their hats on and 
see patients. The clinic is conceived 
as a comprehensive psychiatric instal- 
lation in the community, equipped to 
provide the whole gamut of psychiat- 
ric treatment except for long term 
hospitalization. Its main contribution, 
I believe, is that it is geared to pro- 
vide continuity of care through the 
changing phases of psychiatric illness 


*In 1956 there were 2,327 NP clinics, 
11g of which were independent ones (not 
a part of a district clinic) (44, p. 103). 


and to keep, insofar as possible, the 
patient outside the mental hospital 
and socially useful. As such the NP 
clinic is conceived as providing four 
major services: 


1. Medical-Diagnostic Service. This 
is the major service provided by the 
NP clinic. It is further divided into 
the following phases: 


a. Out-patient service: treatment is 
offered either by the medical 
sector psychiatrist or neuro- 
pathologist to adults as well as 
to children (in a special pedi- 
atric section) in the form of 
psychotherapy, narcotherapy, 
pharmacotherapy, speech thera- 
py, and such adjunct procedures 
as physiotherapy, injections and 
laboratory tests. The clinic psy- 
chiatrist is responsible for the 
mental health of the population 
of his sector, arranges for treat- 
ment when needed either at the 
clinic or at home if necessary, 
refers the patient to a mental 
hospital if that is indicated, and 
provides after-care at the time 
he is released from the hospital 
(34, p. 239). When referring 
the patient to the hospital, the 
psychiatrist is expected to pro- 
vide the hospital with a sum- 
mary of the history (diagnosis, 
course of illness, treatment pro- 
vided, etc.), and when the pa- 
tient is released the hospital is 
expected to notify the psychia- 
trist and provide him with the 
necessary information about the 
course of treatment received 
while hospitalized, and recom- 
mendations. Should the patient 
fail to report to the clinic, the 
initiative passes to the psychia- 
trist who sends for the patient 
or vists him at home. The con- 
stant supervision of the area 
population by the same psychia- 
trist (apparently Soviet psychia- 
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trists have more job stability 
than thejir American  col- 
leagues) * permits him to know 
the mentally ill under his super- 
vision (just like the resident 
physician of a hospital is ex- 
ed to know the patients in 
his ward) (16, pp. 330-331) and 
the families of his patients; with 
the resources of other medical 
specialists he should be in a good 
position to prevent, detect, miti- 
gate, diagnose and treat mental 
illness. By becoming familiar 
with the ooccupational resources 
of his area he is also in a good 
position to recommend transfers 
to different, more suitable work 
for his patients. Finally, the 
ability to provide attention and 
treatment at the time it is 
needed (there are apparently no 
waiting lists) and if necessary 
where it is needed (i.e., where 
the psychiatric crisis has oc- 
curred) creates optimal condi- 
tions for treatment. Experience 
has shown that such help often 
prevents the need for hospitaliz- 
ation, and again Querido has 
stressed the importance of psy- 
chiatric help at the time of an 
acute crisis (suicidal attempt, 
psychotic episode) and of see- 
ing and studying the problem 

in situ. 
. . . we have the advantage of observing 
the conflict as a complex occurrence in 
which, of course, the personality of the 
patient and symptoms of his illness play 
an important part, but in which we have 
at the same time an opportunity to note 
the interplay of all that is related to the 
conflict. We note the quality of the sur- 
roundings; we feel the influence of the 
wife and the children; we see how the 
patient is feared, loved, or respected; we 
note the burden of material care that 
rests on the family; we see the tensions 


*Transfers must receive administrative 
approval, salaries and conditions of work 
are fairly uniform throughout the country, 
and private care does not create a strong 
pull. 


originating from bad family conditions; 
we note the reactions of the neighbor- 
hood and attitudes of the patient toward 
authority; we see signs of hobbies and 
cultural activities. 
And, Querido adds, “one psy- 
chiatrist in this service is more 
effective than the whole person- 
nel of a 60 bed ward” (28) **. 


b. In-patient service: historically, 
out-patient psychiatric care has 
grown as an extension of serv- 
ices provided by the mental hos- 
pital. The Soviet NP clinic re- 
verses the procedure by having 
psychiatric beds as a community 
extension of its out-patient 
functions. These beds permit 
short-term hospitalization with- 
out removing the patient from 
the community to a distant men- 
tal hospital. The general func- 
tions performed by these beds 
are the following: (i) they 
serve as a receiving center for 
psychiatric patients, particularly 
when the mental hospital is dis- 
tant and there are transportation 
difficulties. This permits for ex- 
ample the immediate hospitaliz- 
ation of violent patients; (ii) 
they permit diagnostic workups; 
(iii) they provide clinical serv- 
ices, particularly the ones that 
require brief periods of hos- 
pitalization (40). such, 
these beds play, perhaps, a sim- 
ilar function to that of our psy- 
chiatric beds in general hos- 
pitals. 


c. Work-shops: work therapy, as 
distinguished from occupational 
therapy, plays an important role 
in the Soviet psychiatric system 


** Apparently emergency psychiatry, with 
its own vehicles, psychiatrists and nurses 
is-available in all the major cities (31, p. 
239). In Leningrad there are eight emer- 
gency psychiatric teams strategically lo- 
cated so as to be able to reach any part 
of the city to deal with psychiatric emer- 
gencies (19, p. 8). 
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and permits the gainful employ- 
ment of psychiatric patients un- 
der conditions that are carefully 
controlled and under the super- 
vision of medical and psychiat- 
ric specialists. The system of 
work-shops attached to NP clin- 
ics had its beginnings as early 
as 1932 at the Bekhterev Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute in Lenin- 
grad; these shops are said to be 
available in Moscow, Leningrad 
and a few of the large cities 
(1) and provide different types 
of activities to psychiatric pa- 
tients, graded to their capacities 
and abilities, but more nearly 
resembling work under normal 
conditions than occupational 
therapy which keeps the patient 
busy in more “artistic” activities 
such as painting, drawing, 
wood-burning and basket-weav- 
ing. Patients employed in these 
work-shops receive payment on 
a scale comparable to that of 
regular industry. It should be 
noted that the primary function 
of these work-shops is under- 
stood to be the preparation of 
the individual for work either 
under normal conditions or in 
so-called “invalid cooperatives.” * 
Experience has shown, in the 
Soviet Union, that 95 percent of 
psychiatric patients need such 
training or re-training after 
their illness (1). 


d. Day hospital: the idea of pro- 
viding certain patients with the 
treatment methods available in 
a hospital but without keeping 
the patient overnight also has a 
long history in the Soviet Un- 
ion; the first day hospital was 
opened (because of a shortage 


*Work groups made up of disabled in- 
dividuals, producing primarily consumers 
goods. The income from the sale of these 
goods is divided among the members of 
the cooperative. 


of beds) in Moscow in 1933 
(9). The day hospital may also 
be used for patients who have 
been released from a hospital 
and who still need treatment 
and supervision, or who cannot 
yet assume their full working 
and other responsibilities in the 
community. It thus assumes the 
position of a half-way station 
between hospital and com- 
munity. 


2. Social and Vocational Service. 
Medical treatment alone is not con- 
ceived as sufficient to restore the in- 
dividual to a position of usefulness in 
society. The NP clinic therefore main- 
tains offices whose function it is to 
provide assistance to the patient in 
the following spheres: a. vocational 
help in placing the patient in a job 
better suited to his limitations (for 
example, arranging for a transfer from 
the night to the day shift); b. legal 
help in solving problems, such as 
guardianship; c. social assistance in 
solving family conflicts, obtaining 
housing (an important aspect of So- 
viet life because of the acute housing 
shortage), applying for social welfarc 
benefits, placing children into créches 
and kindergartens, referral to other 
medical services, etc. This assistance 
is given by a social assistance nurse 
(probably the equivalent of a visiting 
nurse and social worker) and by some- 
one with legal training. The office of 
social assistance examines the working 
and living conditions of patients and 
undertakes measures for their im- 
provement. Members of the legal of- 
fice appear in court on behalf of pa- 
tients. 


3. Mental Hygiene and Prevention. 
Soviet medicine puts a great deal of 
emphasis on illness prevention. In 
mental illness, early detection and 
treatment may prevent the illness from 
becoming chronic and irreversible. In 
the NP clinic the child psychiatrist, for 
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example, is expected to work closely 
with the pediatrician, the school physi- 
cian, the teacher and parents for the 
prevention and early treatment of psy- 
chiatric illness among children. The 
psychiatrist must also be consulted on 
all measures that might affect the 
health of the population of his area, 
particularly the construction of indus- 
trial facilities. Like all other physi- 
cians he is expected to devote several 
hours monthly to educational talks in 
his area of competence (31, p. 239). 


4. Accounting of Morbidity. The 
NP clinic must also keep an account 
of morbidity through the registration 
of first visits, and must keep track of 
changes in the population and in ill- 
ness. Such an account, of course, is 
necessary for staffing and rational 
planning. Soviet psychiatrists are 
aware, however, that it is insufficient 
as a morbidity index, and contend that 
in well organized NP clinics, prac- 
tically all mental patients in the dis- 
trict are on the clinic books (16, p. 
331). 


This description of the NP clinic, 
however brief and incomplete, should 
be enough to suggest that it is a 
model for the comprehensive treat- 
ment of mental patients in the com- 
munity and as such, is either in line 
with, or even ahead of, the most ad- 
vanced psychiatric thinking in the 
West, and this regardless of whether 
these clinics are widespread in the So- 
viet Union or exist only as models or 
demonstration institutions in a few of 
the cities. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


One of the striking aspects of So- 
viet psychiatric theory is its heavy re- 
liance on Pavlov, and its violent rejec- 
tion of Freud, his theories and the 
treatment methods derived from them. 
The attack on “Freudism” is couched 
in ideological and political as ‘well as 
scientific terms. The psycho-analytical 


method is branded as “one of the most 
reactionary and pseudo-scientific mani- 
festations of bourgeois ideology,” and 
is identified with all that is unscien- 
tific, reactionary and “imperialistic.” 
According to Professor D. Fedotov, 
Director of the Institute of Psychiatry, 
Health Ministry U.S.S.R., Freudism 


. . . is basically false and speculative, 
ignores the role of etiology, the physio- 
logical mechanism of disease, and denies 
the deterministic significance of the ex- 
ternal milieu. . . . Precisely because of 
the assertion of the primacy of instincts 
over censcious action and the limiting of 
the role of social factors in determining 
human conduct, Freudism constitutes a 
weapon of bourgeois reaction. The cen- 
ter of contemporary Freudism is the 
U. S. A. which, as is well known, is also 
the center of world imperialism (10). 


Freud’s theories thus not only fail 
to fit the concepts of dialectical ma- 
terialism and are thus “idealistic,” 
[unscientific] (5; 7) but they wrong- 
ly exaggerate the role of instincts, par- 
ticularly sexual instincts. Man's life, 
according to Soviet contemporary psy- 
chiatric theory, his desires and aspira- 
tions, his acts and actions, his behavior 
in general are the product of the so- 
ciety’s social and economic conditions 
and not of blind, instinctive forces. 
As a product of his environment, 
man’s instincts are repressed by social 
forces and the primary method of 
treatment in mental and emotional ill- 
ness should be a combination of re- 
education plus physiological, or phar- 
macological and sociological treatment 
(19, p. 17). Soviet psychiatrists like 
to emphasize the profound difference 
between Pavlov and Freud, and tend 
to see red when anyone tries to recon- 
cile their theories. Pavlov for example 
is quoted approvingly as having com- 
pared himself and Freud with 

. .. two parties of miners who began to 
~ drive a tunnel at the foot of a big moun- 

tain in crder to come to light —the un- 

derstanding of the human mind. But 

Freud started digging downward and has 


dug himself into the labyrinth of the 
unconscicus, whereas we shall some time 


ame 


+ 
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come out into the open .. . and shall 
finish building the tunnel . . . we are on 
the right track... . We have learned to 


reproduce the neuroses and have joined 
the clinic to physiology while Freud is 
only trying to guess the inner states of 
man (30). 
“Psychoanalysis interests itself in the 
depths,” recently said a Soviet special- 
ist (who himself earlier had been in- 
terested in psychoanalysis) to an 
American visitor. “We are interested 
in the heights (Points finger heaven- 
ward) ... in the nervous system of 
the highest type and its regulatory 
mechanisms” (21, p. 744). And yet I 
wonder whether the violence of the 
attack on psychoanalysis does not re- 
flect some ambivalence on the subject. 
For instance Rentchnik, on his visit to 
the Soviet Union, felt he detected, in 
private conversations with psychia- 
trists, a bit of nostalgia about this 
method (29, p. 105). This would be 
particularly true in view of the exist- 
ence, in the late twenties and early 
thirties, of interest in psychoanalysis, 
and even of a Society of Psycho- 
analysts. It may perhaps be surmised 
that some of the premises of psycho- 
analysis still lurk in the minds or sym- 
pathies of certain psychiatrists and 
that these psychiatrists use these con- 
cepts sub rosa in the treatment of pa- 
ticnts.* Be that as it may, the main 
treatment methods reported are the 
following: 


1. Somatic or physiological thera- 


_ pies, including insulin coma therapy, 


following the Sakel method with coma 
periods of 30 to 90 minutes, pro- 
longed sleep treatment induced by a 
weak current, narcotherapy, electric 
shock (its use is said to be declining), 
and pharmacotherapy which at the 
present time is the treatment of choice 
with such agents as chlorpromazin2 


*The term “psycho-analysis,” incidental- 
ly, is used in the Soviet Union but refers 
to “rational,” i.e., non-Freudian analysis. 
The patient undergoes autobiographical 
analysis to determine what environmental 
factors gave rise to the illness (19). 


(called aminasin), reserpine and other 
tranquilizers. Radical surgical inter- 
ventions such as lobotomies and leu- 
cotomies have been forbidden by a 
decree of the Health Ministry of De- 
cember 9, 1950. 


2. The psychological therapies in- 
clude what we would call psychothera- 
py, but primarily directive psycho- 
therapy. Narcotherapy and hypnosis 
are used as adjuncts to “rational” or 
“autobiographical” psychotherapy in 
an effort to re-educate the patient 
through changing his attitudes to his 
environment (or through changing 
the environment by periods of brief 
hospitalization). Relatively little at- 
tention is paid to infancy and sexual 
problems (33). It should be noted 
that until about 1950 psychotherapy 
as such was looked upon with dis- 
favor because of its obviously “idealis- 
tic” character (22; 23). In that year, 
a Joint Session of the Academy of 
Sciences and Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences devoted its efforts to putting So- 
viet medicine on a truly Pavlovian 
basis. This session, oddly enough, 
helped to re-establish psychotherapy as 
an ideologically and scientifically ac- 
ceptable form of treatment. This was 
done simply by pointing out that Pav- 
lov's theory of the second signal sys- 
tem in man, in which verbal stimuli 
substitute for physical stimuli in the 
conditioned-reflex arc, had been ne- 
glected by Soviet psychiatrists and 
theorists. Since psychotherapy uses 
words, a psychotherapist would be a 
good Pavlovian (23). 


Indicative of this interest in psycho- 
therapy was the All Union Conference 
on Psychotherapy held in 1956 in 
Moscow. The basic materials of the 
conference have recently been pub- 
lished in book form (41), and consist 
of more than 50 papers on the use of 
psychotherapy in a variety of condi- 
tions, both somatic and psychological, 
either as the main method of treat- 
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ment or as adjunct therapy. Among 
some of the conditions for which psy- 
chotherapy was indicated were not 
only neuroses but also psychoses, psy- 
chogenic impotence, stuttering in chil- 
dren, the treatment of alcoholism and 
tobacco smoking, its use, with other 
therapies, in such conditions as bron- 
chial asthma, hypertensive diseases, in 
obstetrics and gynecology, eye opera- 
tions, dermatology and many others. 
While one paper refers to “Group 
psychotherapy and cinema,” in general 
the attention is focused on individual, 
rather than group, psychotherapy. 


3. The sociological therapies ate 
based on the Soviet theoretical concep- 
tion of the importance of the milieu 
for mental health and mental illness, 
and the assumption that the care of 
the mentally ill is not only the respon- 
sibility of the psychiatrist, but also of 
others (6). As Rentchnik suggests, 
the Soviet theory is that health, and 
particularly mental health, is much 
too important to be left exclusively to 
physicians (29). The idea is very 
strong that in many instances the pa- 
tient may be treated more effectively 
through a change in his environment: 
transferring him to a different and 
more congenial job, encouraging treat- 
ment at home or in the community, in 
familiar surroundings and with people 
who care for the patient (both in the 
sense of treatment and affection), by 
having the psychiatrist or a visiting 
nurse see the patient on his home 
ground if necessary, and even, as Ber- 
man has suggested, using the law and 
legal institutions as instruments of 
mental health (6). I have already 
touched on the importance which at- 
taches to work therapy; this type of 
treatment finds additional ideological 
reinforcement in dialectical material- 
ism which holds that the conscious- 
ness of the individual is a reflection of 
the objective world, is formed by the 
process of social labor, and appears 
early during human activity (33, p. 
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1653). Thus work “has an extra- 
ordinary effect on the psyche of the 
individual. It follows that this effect 
must be used to normalize psychic ac- 
tivity when it has been disturbed” (1, 
p. 5). While it can be suggested that 
the use of the labor of mental patients 
in a society that is short of manpower 
may be motivated by other than strict- 
ly therapeutic concern, it can also be 
suggested that the needs of the society 
and those of the patients may well 
coincide, so long as therapeutic con- 
siderations are not neglected in favor 
of the needs of production alone. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Soviet approach to mental ill- 
ness raises, particularly in the com- 
parative and cross-cultural context, 
certain interesting and as yet unre- 
solved questions. I touch here, in con- 
clusion, briefly and speculatively on 
some of them. 


1. The Soviets claim, time and 
again, that their type of society which 
has a clear-cut, well-defined goal and a 
collectivistic orientation in its culture, 
leads to a lesser degree of mental ill- 
ness than a capitalistic society with its 
antagonistic classes, its violent com- 
petition, its irresponsible individual- 
ism and its multiplicity of goals. 
Thus Professor Grashchenkov told an 
American visitor in 1958 that: 


The mental climate was better in the 
United States during the Civil War and 
Western frontier days, when people had 
been imbued with common big aims — 
victory, social justice, and national de- 
velopment. . . . World outlook [the 
single mindedness of the Russians in 
building up their country] has virtually 
replaced such ills as schizophrenia in the 
Soviet Union. Personalities are not split 
about aims for the country’s growth and 
prosperity; competition does not drive 
men mad; decision making is no prob- 
lem and traditional group life is a kind 
of group therapy .. . (13). 


While we may be permitted some 
skepticism about the inverse relation- 
ship between common goals and 
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schizophrenia, it is possible that both 
the psychoses and the neuroses are 
affected by the nature of the social 
system. In the Soviet Union this rela- 
tionship would be as follows: Psy- 
choses. Improvement in the standard 
of living of the population, improve- 
ments in medical care and public 
health, and particularly in maternal 
and infant care permit an attack, at 
least upon the infectious and organic 
psychoses. As to the other psychoses, 
the work of Hollingshead and Redlich 
at Yale suggests that the individuals 
of the lower socio-economic groups 
are “populations at risk” to a signifi- 
cantly greater degree than those of the 
upper socio-economic groups of the 
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society. They show for example that 
the rate of schizophrenic psychoses 
is eight times larger in the lowest 
socio-economic groups of the popula- 
tion than in the highest (14, p. 232). 
While there are a variety of suggested 
reasons for this, it is possible that a 
rise in the standard of living and 
greater accessibility of psychiatric care 
will decrease the impact of the psy- 
choses on the population through 
earlier detection, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. And indeed, the number of first 
visits of mental patients to the neuro- 
psychiatric clinics of Moscow would 
generally seem to bear out this con- 
tention. (See Table 4). 


TABLE 4 


First VISITS OF MENTAL PATIENTS, NEUROPSYCHIATRIC DISPENSARIES, 
City OF Moscow, 1940-1956 (PER 1000 OF POPULATION) * 


DIAGNOSIS 1940 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1953 1954 1955 1956 

1. Schizophrenia (all forms, 

incl. neurotic and 

latent ) 3.5 5.5 4.7 3.9 3.8 3.4 3.0 2.5 2.4 2.9 2.4 
2. Epilepsy 3.5 $.5 4.7 3.5 3.0 2.7 2.3 1.5 1.5 1.8 1.4 
3. Manic-depressive 

psychosis 2 2 2 13 .07 14 11 
4. Psychoses with brain 

circulation disturbances 2.6 5.2 4.2 3.8 4.3 3.6 3.0 2.7 22 3.2 27 
5. Pre-senile psychoses BY 6 | 6 1.8 6 4 44 46 42 4 
6. Senile psychoses 4 4 5 49 48 4 5 
7. Lues cerebri 6 3 14 3 1 
8. Creeping paralysis 05 67 06 05 .02 02 02 
9. Psychoses with infectious 

and virus diseases os 1.1 8 8 8 6 49 42 33 4 3 
10. Intoxication psychoses Jl of O01 08 08 06 08 04 04 05 02 
11. Alcoholic psychoses and 

chronic alcoholism 8.1 2.0 3.1 3.0 2.0 3.0 5.5 5.9 5.6 6.0 5.0 
12. Narcomania 09 .04 .02 06 04 04 03 .06 03 08 07 


13. Mental disorders with 
diseases of internal 
organs 1.6 1.7 1.1 
14. Mental disorders (in- 
cluding neurotic) with 


brain trauma 1.3 9.1 8.5 7.4 
15. Psychoses with organic 

trauma of the central 

nervous system 2.6 3.7 2.8 2.6 
16. Oligophrenia 1.1 1.1 | 8 
17. Psychopathy 3.3 2.7 4.3 3.3 
18. Neuroses, psycho- 

neuroses and reactive 

disorders 16.4 17.4 11.7. 10.5 
19. Others ( neuro-psychic 

and undetermined 

diseases ) 5.2 4.5 ao 25 


*(34, p. 236) 


7 6 7 a 6 9 6 
ye 5.2 4.5 4.2 39 3.7 2.8 
26 21 2.2 33 2% 26 i7 

8 5 8 6 1.0 
2.8 2.1 2.4 1.7 18 20 1.9 


12.8 104 96 75 69 84 60 


22 22 $17 29 58 28 
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Kerbikov feels that the halving of 
“fresh” cases of schizophrenia is ample 
demonstration of the importance of 
the external environment in the etiol- 
ogy of mental illness, and particularly 
of this “so called ‘endogenous’ noso- 
logical form,” (15, p. 232) and that 
the figures reflect the increasing well- 
being of Soviet citizens; he thereby re- 
jects, as most Soviet psychiatrists prob- 
ably would, the more “pessimistic” 
theory of the hereditary nature of 
schizophrenia and other psychoses, and 
of man’s helplessness in dealing with 
them. Neuroses. If there is an inverse 
relationship between common goals or 
culture and mental illness, it is per- 
haps in the area of neuroses where 
it will be most evident. Our culture, 
for example, is one that puts a great 
deal of insistence on individualism, on 
individual happiness, on individual 
rights; it is a society that often roman- 
ticizes life, human relations, love and 
marriage; the contrast between these 
conceptions of the individual’s place 
in society and the realities of every- 
day living may well be an important 
wedge for the neurotic pattern. In 
Soviet society, the Weltanschauung 
(mirosozrente) encourages the resolu- 
tion of personal ambivalence by pre- 
senting the individual with a series of 
goals and decisions made for him, 
thereby relieving him of these deci- 
sions and often of the anxieties of 
choice.* Personal mental adjustment 

*Kent Geiger reports a conversation he 
had, in 1958, with the director of a “tourist 
base,” which bears on this. The director 
was asked why people come to a tourist 
base or a camp, rather than being on their 
own. He answered: “First, because it is 
more secure; they are guaranteed a place 
at which to stay before they leave home. 
Second, it is more organized; they can get 
food, hiking equipment, etc. Third, it is a 
collective organization and people are used 
to it. People’s stamina is greater in a col- 
lective. . . . We transport them from one 
town to another, give them food, showers 
and equipment. Just like children, they 
have no problem. We receive them, wash 


them, feed them, and send them off to 
bed” (12). 


is to be found in the submerging of 
one’s wishes and desires to the needs 
of the group or society, in the assump- 
tion that society has rights against the 
individual and not vice-versa, and in 
the lack of romanticization about hu- 
man relationships. It is stressed to the 
patient that he must “give to others 
and not be concerned with himself,” 
that he must not isolate himself from 
others. Even if his family rejects him, 
his fellow citizens are ready to wel- 
come him “with open arms.” He is 
told, “There is an obligation of the 
individual to society in return for the 
love which society has for the individ- 
ual” (19, p. 18). Some 25 years ago, 
Frankwood Williams (42) had ar- 
gued that the type of social order 
existing in the Soviet Union was con- 
ducive to mental health, and recent 
advances in the field of social psy- 
chiatry should make it possible to ex- 
amine this proposition more critically. 


2. Still on the subject of the neu- 
roses, it is probable that the Soviets 
have not paid much attention to neu- 
roses, at least until a few years ago, 
since more concern was given to the 
psychoses because of their disruptive 
impact on the individual as a produc- 
tive unit, ie, as a “hand.” 


And yet, as the nature of Soviet so- 
ciety gradually changes under the im- 
pact of the industrialization drive set 
into motion by the regime, the de- 
crease in the importance of physical 
work (replaced by mechanjcal power 
and machinery) is matched by an in- 
crease in the importance of mental 
work and in the proportion of those 
engaged in this type of work. In this 
kind of society, intellectual capacity, 
at most levels of production, becomes 
much more strategic than muscular 
power and good physical health. As 
such, mental stability, personality inte- 
gration and organization will become 
just as important, and even more im- 
portant than physical health. More- 
over, the kinds of pressures that are 
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put on individuals in this type of so- 
ciety, particularly in the occupational 
sphere and in decision-making, will 
make it imperative to devote more 
attention to the neuroses and other 
emotional disturbances. The growing 
interest in, and use of, psychotherapy 
may be a portent. The present ap- 
proach to the neuroses is that they are 
the results of bad social conditions or 
traumatic events (such as war or un- 
employment) and that with an in- 
crease in the welfare and the security 
of the population they are bound to 
disappear. It is perhaps this approach 
to the neuroses that makes it so diffi- 
cult for Soviet medical and lay authori- 
ties to understand certain social prob- 
lems that plague Soviet society. Juve- 
nile delinquency, crime and alcoholism 
are examples of such problems. Steal- 
ing among children, for instance, is 
interpreted as due to weak parental 
education or school training, or to the 
need of objects stolen by “poor” chil- 
dren (11). What is particularly baf- 
fling to Soviet authorities is that juve- 
nile delinquency is apparently fre- 
quent among the children of the elite 
and privileged classes, ie., precisely 
those whose lives are free of depriva- 
tions and who do not need to steal, 
objectively speaking. “Nowhere,” the 
Alts mention with amazement, “did 
we find any recognition that stealing 
might be a symptom of the child’s 
emotional conilict” (2, p. 202). Nor 
is it easy for Soviet psychiatrists to 
understand why, in the United States, 
there are sO many neurotics in the 
upper socio-economic groups of the 
population. Such recognition and un- 
derstanding may well be forthcoming 
in the future. 


3. It is also probable that, as the 
industrialization drive and the mass 
transfers of population from the coun- 
tryside to the urban areas reaches a 
plateau and levels off, the health prob- 
lems of the population will change in 
the direction of the decreased impor- 


tance of the infectious diseases (tuber- 
culosis, for example) to be replaced by 
the illnesses that are major problems 
in heavily industrialized societies, such 
as cancer, heart disease, and mental 
illness. The first two of these already 
are important in the Soviet Union, and 
it can be expected that mental disease 
will sometime in the future follow 
suit. In this respect the Soviet Union 
has the inutial advantage of not being 
saddled with a tradition of hospitaliza- 
tion of mental patients, and may then 
be able to escape Parkinson’s Second 
Law (Psychiatric Section) to the ef- 
fect that the number of mentally ill 
rises to meet the number of psychiat- 
ric beds and then proceeds to sur- 
pass it.* 

4. Finally, a comparison of the So- 
viet and American psychiatric systems 
makes me wonder whether, in the last 
analysis, the medical and public health 
approach (so often advocated in our 
country) is a suitable one or an ex- 
clusive one for this illness and even 
whether the concept of “illness” is an 
appropriate one for this range of phe- 
nomena. The classical medical model 
is still tied down to the search for the 
“offending agent,” its isolation and 
neutralization. In mental illness and 
emotional disturbances there is prob- 
ably (except in some clear cut in- 
stances) no single “offending agent,” 
but a multiplicity of etiological fac- 
tors, some in the individual but many 
in the society and the culture and in 
the specific constellation of such fac- 
tors that impinge upon the individual 
(8). The concept of “cure” may also 
be inadequate and might be replaced 
by another one such as adaptation or 
adjustment. The ability to provide the 
kind of setting in which those who 
are mentally ill or emotionally dis- 
turbed can still function to the best of 
their abilities, without the stigma that 
traditionally attaches to the word 


*I am indebted to Dr. Aronson for this 
analcgy. 
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“mad” is an important challenge to 
the contemporary industrial society of 
the Soviet or American type. Again, 
Kerbikov expressed the idea of broad- 
ening concepts of care by advocating: 
“Not only treatment in the direct and 
narrow sense of the word, but all 
around active help to the patient, with 
the aim of preserving him as a useful 
member of society” (15, p. 231). By 
paying more attention to the social 
(or socio-cultural) aspect of mental 
illness, by a judicious arrangement of 
the individual’s social environment 
(including the home and the work 
situation) it may be hoped that these 
broadened concepts may be reached 
(32). In many respects, the Soviet 
approach to the mentally ill ( particu- 
larly the psychotics) and Soviet social 
structure, in theory at least, are well 
adapted for the implementation of 
these goals. The main contribution 
the Soviets have made, lies, probably, 
in their concepts of not condemning 
psychotic patients to the idle, demoral- 
izing, de-socializing, untherapeutic and 
wasteful life of the chronic patient in 
the large mental hospital. Concomitant 
with this approach, is the bringing of 
psychiatric care into the community, 
even into the patient’s home if neces- 
sary, and the linking of this treatment 
with the general network of medical 
facilities maintained under a system of 
socialized medicine. By contrast, it 
may be that their contribution to the 
treatment of the neuroses is hampered 
both by the collectivistic nature of 
their social order and philosophy, and 
the dogmatic intolerance of schools 
that do not fit their theoretical and 
ideological commitments. Mao Tse 
Tung’s gentle reminder of letting “a 
hundred flowers bloom, a hundred 
schools contend,” applies with equal 
force to psychiatry, whether the school 
is that of Pavlov’s, Freud’s or any 


other “miner's. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AND PROBLEMS OF 
SOVIET WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


BERNICE MADISON 
San Francisco State College 


Welfare institutions in the Soviet 
Union, as in the West, have encoun- 
tered difficulties in dealing with social 
problems, in both the preventive and 
the treatment areas. Some of these 
difficulties are like those experienced 
by the United States in similar situ- 
ations; others —as might be expected 
—are specific to the Soviet scene. 


In examining the major obstacles, 
the Western student is struck by the 
fact that certain social problems in- 
herited from the old order were so 
massive in character and so deeply 
rooted in traditions originating in the 
very dawn of Russian history that they 
became inextricable from the warp 
and woof of life for large segments 
of the population. This was especially 
true of alcoholism, bribery, begging, 
prostitution and unmarried mother- 


hood. 


In connection with alcoholism, for 
example, we find that it was in the 
tenth century A.D. that Vladimir the 
Saint said: “To have a good time in 
Russia is to drink. It cannot be other- 
wise.” Drink was furnished by the 
“Tsar's saloons” —a social institution 
copied from the Greeks, developed 
under the Tatars, and rapidly built up 
by subsequent Russian rulers.* Saloons 
were not only a direct source of huge 
profits for the Tsars, but also a means 
for rewarding or bribing the nobility 
and the clergy by bestowing on these 
powerful groups the right to operate 
saloons for their own gain. In order 
to increase their revenues from the 
sale of liquor, the Tsars spent as little 
as possible on operating costs: locali- 
ties were ordered to finance not only 
the erection of saloons, but distillation 


*The very word “saloon”, kabak, was a 
Tatar word. 


and delivery of liquor, and the hiring 
of saloon-keepers.** Each  saloon- 
keeper was required to transmit to the 
Tsar pre-determined amounts of reve- 
nue, calculated invariably on the ex- 
pectation of an appreciable and con- 
tinuing increase in customers. To 
meet their obligations, saloon-keepers 
resorted to every conceivable method, 
however low, of pushing people into 
becoming helpless alcoholics. Kabaks 
became gambling dens, houses of 
prostitution and gathering places for 
thieves and cut-throats. Monks and 
nobles who operated saloons used the 
same methods. Through generations 
of such practices — aggravated by the 
otkupshchiki (lease-holders who re- 
placed saloon-keepers) and by the 
liquor monopoly introduced in 1900 
— alcoholism and drunkenness _be- 
came widespread both among the 
common people, adults and children, 
and among the clergy and the no- 
bility (10). 


Other social problems, although of 
more recent origin and less firmly em- 
bedded in the country’s social fabric, 
were staggering in size during certain 
post-Revolutionary periods. This was 
true of child labor, homelessness 
among children and juvenile delin- 
quency. And as elsewhere, every one 
of these evils bred a host of others, 
compounding and complicating the 
work of welfare agencies. These char- 
acteristics were vividly illustrated by 
the plight of the much-written-about 
bezprizornye (homeless children). We 
find that such children constituted a 
sizeable contingent of the hundreds of 


**The Russian word “saloon-keeper”, 
tseloval’nik, meant a “kisser”: he kissed 


the cross and the bible in swearing that 
he would faithfully send all profits to the 
Tsar. 
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thousands who were habitual vagrants 
and beggars in pre - Revolutionary 
Russia. This old problem was blown 
up to monstrous dimensions by World 
War I, the Revolution, the Civil War, 
the famine of 1921-23, unemployment 
and the rise in the cost of living that 
marked the economy until 1930— 
phenomena which brought on wide- 
spread impoverishment, starvation and 
the break-up of families. It was in the 
early 1920’s that the wretched bez- 
prizornye swelled into destructive, lo- 
cust -like hordes, devastating every- 
thing around them—a veritable blight 
on civilized living. In 1923 Krup- 
skaia wrote that there were seven mil- 
lion registered homeless children in 
the country. Part of them turned to 
begging and part to crime (2). 


In the face of these massive and 
deep-rooted problems, the material and 
human resources for prevention and 
treatment were tragically inadequate. 
The lack of funds, buildings, equip- 
ment, and provisions in the first post- 
Revolutionary decade was catastrophic. 
Preventive work was practically out of 
the question and therapeutic efforts 
were either nullified or seriously hin- 
dered. For example, of the millions of 
homeless children roaming the coun- 
try in 1922, only 540,000 were cared 
for in institutions — the rest were left 
on the streets. To make room for new 
contingents, children were turned out 
of homes after only a short stay, un- 


' prepared to earn a living or establish 


normal social relationships (5). As 
late as 1931 the complaint was made 
that the number of work prophylac- 
toria for prostitutes was a drop in the 
sea in relation to need, and that the 
absence of night accommodations in 
them forced many patients into the 
streets and back into prostitution. Un- 
til 1956 social insurance benefits for 
wage and salaried workers and their 
dependents were too low to enable the 
beneficiaries to buy even a sub-stand- 


ard level of living. Likewise, the as- 
sistance doled out by the kolkhozy 
(collective farm) mutual aid societies 
was, until recent years, pitifully inade- 
quate to prevent wide-spread suffering. 

These devastating lacks, extending 
into the 1950's, were probably due 
both to the low level of living of the 
entire population, and to the belief of 
Soviet planners that people presenting 
social problems were a product of 
capitalism and therefore it was better 
to use available resources to replace 
capitalism with socialism, for when 
that was accomplished, such people 
would disappear. There is no doubt 
that by improving the economic, social 
and educational position of the popu- 
lation, the government has been able 
to make tremendous strides toward 
prevention and toward returning many 
of the socially outcast to normal life. 
At the same time, the fact that from 
about the 1940's on Soviet welfare 
personnel has been encountering new 
crops of socially maladjusted people, 
especially among the youth, indicates 
that the “remnants of capitalism” in- 
terpretation of the etiology of social 
problems is not altogether sound. In 
recent years the Soviets have been will- 
ing and able to give more adequate 
support to all welfare services, and 
especially to strengthen their income- 
maintenance programs. And in com- 
paring this aspect of the situation with 
what is true for the United States, it 
must be pointed out that our policy- 
makers often fail to allocate resources 
sufficient to yield a decent level of 
living and skilled services for people 
beset with social problems. 


On the human resources side, Soviet 
welfare institutions have been and still 
are hampered by the nonexistence of a 
social work profession, coupled with 
insufficient numbers of other kinds of 
trained personnel who carry out tasks 
usually identified with professional so- 
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cial work in our country.* While the 
occupational system of the U.S.S.R. 
is very much like that of other indus- 
trial societies, practically all individuals 
are employees of the state and are 
therefore, in theory, looked after by the 
particular state organization by which 
they are employed, presumably through 
the trade unions; in the kolkhozy, 
through mutual aid societies. Social 
work as a profession is thought to be 
an anachronism in a socialist society. 
As for shortages of other types of 
trained personnel, numerous statements 
by Soviet authorities attest that they 
affect adversely almost every kind of 
welfare program, including social in- 
surance (12). Too few recruits for 
the “helping” professions is certainly a 
major problem for welfare institutions 
in the United States as well; and we 
are familiar, too, with the varied ef- 
forts made to minimize it — efforts 
which so far have been only partially 
successful. 


This inadequacy of material and hu- 
man resources was aggravated by the 
fact that no tradition of community 
participation in coping with patho- 
logical social phenomena had been 
developed in pre-Revolutionary Russia. 
Social responsibility was not exercised 
by the common people. Serfdom prob- 
ably had something to do with this. 
In addition, some Russian analysts 
blamed child rearing practices that 
were essentially individualistic and 
a-social: whole generations of chil- 
dren were brought up “apart from 
life’, hidden “under a glass cover”, 
with the parents actively discouraging 
any growth of social consciousness or 
initiative. In Tsarist Russia, commun- 
ity activity was confined almost exclu- 
sively to the nobility, the wealthy, and 


the high-level bureaucrats, and was . 


often used to gain social prestige rather 


*“Patronage” nurses, “up-bringers”, Pio- 
neer leaders, trade union insurance dele- 
gates, etc. 
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than to implement a genuine concern 
for the underprivileged. Even after 
the coming of zemstvo institutions 
(rural self-governing bodies), com- 
munity social action involved only the 
intelligentsia and the well-to-do who 
were motivated by higher ideals than 
the old Tsarist aristocracy. But the 
common people misunderstood and 
mistrusted the philanthropists and the 
social welfare officials (6). In con- 
trast, in the United States experience 
in developing welfare programs and 
incentive to do so have been fostered 
through generations of active exercise 
of social responsibility by large seg- 
ments of the population. 


Welfare efforts in Soviet society 
have been complicated also by the fact 
that this society has been in constant 
flux. For example, continuing migra- 
tion from rural into urban communi- 
ties brought about terrible housing 
conditions and a host of problems 
associated with helping masses of peo- 
ple to become accustomed to city life. 
This upheaval contributed heavily to 
the break-down in traditional values 
and standards, a process which shat- 
tered the very framework within which 
therapeutic efforts take place. Sharp 
and sudden changes in legislation gov- 
erning human relations likewise played 
havoc with welfare activities, destroy- 
ing the old but failing to provide new 
social institutions based on_ post- 
Revolutionary orientations. This was 
especially vividly illustrated in the 
treatment of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the family. Here the Soviets 
have gone all the way from the early 
legislative onslaught which sought to 
do away with the family and transfer 
the child rearing function to society, 
to the present official position reestab- 
lishing the family as the nurturer of 
individual and societal growth and 
health. While these legislative and 
theoretical somersaults have had rela- 
tively little effect on the family life 
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of most Soviet citizens, they made the 
treatment of people whose problems 
arose from faulty inter-personal rela- 
tions especially difficult. That such 
people existed in great numbers has 
been amply demonstrated by Soviet 
writers (4). 


Often welfare authorities were frus- 
trated by organizational and adminis- 
trative conflicts. In the early years, 
there was a tendency to create huge 
departments with multiple functions. 
Later, a movement toward homogene- 
ity set in, with clusters of related func- 
tions assigned to separate administra- 
tive bodies. In the process, clashes de- 
veloped, stemming from jealousies, 
personal animosities and the drive for 
power and status, as well as from dis- 
agreements on technical questions. 
Differentiation at the local level often 
came up against the powerful forces 
pushing for a monolithic “line” as the 
cohesive and directive element 
throughout. Coordination became more 
difficult to achieve. On the whole, the 
welfare institutions appear to have 
lost out to stronger opponents, spe- 
cifically, education, health and the 
trade unions. For example, since 1933 
the All-Union Central Congress of 
Trade Unions administers social in- 
surance. This is not necessarily bad 
since the functions currently assigned 
to welfare institutions and the re- 
sources put at their disposal seem to 
be more appropriate and adequate than 


’ they were in the past. As a matter of 


fact, the welfare-state aspects of Soviet 
society have won stronger, more wide- 
spread support and approval among 
the people than many of its other 
features. 


What is unique about the efforts of 
Soviet welfare institutions to prevent 
and treat social problems? What 
methods have the helping professions 
devised or what emphases and inter- 
pretations have they placed on already 
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existing methods that are different 
from those used in the West? 


One concept that runs like a red 
thread through the post-Revolutionary 
development in social welfare is that 
every individual has a right to the 
assistance he needs from his society 
and his government—a right based 
on law rather than a tenuous appeal 
dependent on charitable provision. This 
proposition was enunciated immedi- 
ately after the Revolution and has 
been repeatedly emphasized since then. 
People may avail themselves of pro- 
tective and rehabilitative services 
without losing status in the commun- 
ity. In return, the society and the gov- 
ernment expect the individual to make 
every honest effort to become a “good” 
and, above all, a productive citizen ac- 
cording to the tenets of the new order. 
This approach is quite similar to our 
own, especially strengthened in our 
country by the Social Security Act of 
1935, but it seems to be more con- 
sistently stressed in the Soviet Union. 


Unlike ours, the Soviet welfare 
scene is marked by a complete ab- 
sence of privately-supported agencies. 
This is a field in which the Party 
would never allow any private group 
to be active. Welfare workers, left to 
themselves, would generate all sorts of 
dangerous thoughts and heresies. The 
Party, therefore, controls welfare ac- 
tivities through state agencies or Party- 
dominated agencies like the trade un- 
ions. Consequently, the State is ob- 
liged to carry the entire burden of 
meeting human need. This is one of 
the reasons why the Soviets have 
pushed for the involvement of ever 
broader segments of the population in 
community activity directed toward 
resolving and preventing social ills. 
Obshchestvennost’, defined as the effort 
of every individual in behalf of the 
total community, was familiar to some 
and hence more easily popularized 
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than a Marxist concept like the class 
struggle, for example. In this process, 
as is usual in Soviet life, there is a 
large component of compulsion, of 
direction and interference by official 
organs. Directives from the Party, 
starting at the top and coming down 
the hierarchy to the primary units, are 
continuously prodding, urging, de- 
manding that certain activities be 
initiated, expanded or carried out in 
a certain way. Compulsion, however, 
has been accompanied by an unrelent- 
ing educational campaign explaining 
why such efforts and behavior are 
good and necessary. No matter who 
you are or what work you do, you 
cannot escape the propaganda extoll- 
ing obshchestvennost’. By now it is 
wide-spread and “activists” play an 
important role in the provision of so- 
cial services in the Soviet Union. Un- 
paid members of numerous and diver- 
sined committees carry on a myriad of 
responsibilities and participate in an 
endless varietrv of forms of mutual aid. 


Some of these forms are outwardly 
similar, at least in structure and func- 
tion, to those in our society, while 
others are radically different. An 
agency familiar to us is the Red Cross. 
In 1957, the Soviet Red Cross, official- 
ly sponsored, had 24 million members 
with 318,000 branches throughout the 
country.* From our own experience 
we can understand, too, why both in- 
stitutional and non-institutional wel- 
fare and health services need advisory 
committees composed of lay citizens. 
Of course, the make-up of such com- 
mittees in the Soviet Union is differ- 
ent from that in our country (the 
Young Communist League, kolkhoz 
boards and local soviets would not be 
sending representatives to our com- 
mittees), and the members, although- 
they reflect different occupational or 


*At the time of its greatest expansion 
under the Tsar, the Red Cross had 39,000 
memters. 


age groups, are subject to Party lead- 
ership. Perhaps the more striking fact 
is that such committees carry out 
pretty much the same tasks in both 
countries — interpretation to the com- 
munity through mass media as well as 
individually; developing new or ex- 
panding existing community resources; 
assisting agency clients in tangible 
ways by obtaining for them clothing, 
equipment, jobs; interesting them- 
selves in individual recipients of serv- 
ice under the guidance of professional 
staff (11). 


There are, however, Soviet forms of 
community action which are quite dif- 
ferent from those in our society or 
familiar forms carried out by organiza- 
tions that would not normally handle 
them here. Among the latter the most 
important are the social welfare under- 
takings of the trade unions. In 1928, 
e.g., the central trade union committee 
directed its local chapters to develop 
specific measures for dealing with 
homeless children and demanded a 
strict accounting of what had been 
accomplished. Union delegates were 
urged also to intensify their work in 
the various children’s commissions of 
which they were members; to protect 
the interests of young people who had 
to earn their own living; to help un- 
employed parents so that children 
would not be forced to leave home; 
push for lower prices on articles used 
by children; make available social 
services to children of underprivileged 
and unemployed workers, those who 
were ill and in serious material diffi- 
culties; provide cultural activities for 
children. In the past three decades, 
trade union child welfare programs 
have grown tremendously in scope and 
in the variety of services they offer 
(9). 


As for unique forms of community 
participation, one of the most con- 
structive seems to be the “patronage 
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committee” representing an industrial, 
an agricultural or an educational es- 
tablishment which attaches itself to a 
children’s institution with a view to 
offering it special care and protection 
— shefstvo. Such committees are con- 
cerned not only with the material well- 
being of “their” children, but also with 
the total pattern of life within the jn- 
stitution. In one home the patrons — 
a factory and a technical school — or- 
ganized a variety of interest groups, 
radio, photo, drama, choral, orchestral. 
In another, they set themselves up 
into four sub-committees, — educa- 
tional, physical health, cultural, and 
home management — each headed up 
by a member whose occupational or 
professional specialty seemed most 
suitable for the task. With the help 
of the director, the work of the sub- 
committees was carefully detailed and 
geared into the overall institutional 
program. “Frequently, the children 
are invited in groups or as a whole 
‘kollektiv’ as guests of the patrons to 
concerts, sport celebrations, movies, or 
to spend a day of rest.” The patrons 
are always invited to the assemblies at 
the home. Many patrons achieve good 
results through intensive work with 
individual children (15). 


Another unique characteristic of 
Soviet welfare activity is that it is 
planned and comprehensive. Follow- 
ing the initial post-Revolutionary 
chaos that lasted about ten years, there 


~ has been little of the hit or miss in it. 


As early as 1929, e.g., having deter- 
mined the causes of begging and 
homelessness and assessed the re- 
sources available for combatting these 
evils, the authorities proposed an over- 
all plan, broken down into details 
which suggested the creation of new 
agencies and the strengthening of al- 
ready existing services and programs. 
With the development of the Five- 
Year Plans especially, social welfare 
has become a complex of activities 


that has its assigned place jin the total 
design; like all other activities, it 
mobilizes human energy in a certain 
way to achieve the purposes set for it 
by the regime. One of the implica- 
tions of this is that the attack on social 
problems can be more regulated, con- 
certed and universal than in the West. 
Since, too, there is no conflict between 
public and private interests in the im- 
plementation of whatever plan is de- 
cided upon, presumably a smoother 
operation can be achieved. To an im- 
portant extent, this is what actually 
happens. There is ample proof, how- 
ever, that gaps and unevenness exist 
(14) —contrary to the Plan — either 
because those charged with carrying it 
out do not agree with the Plan (even 
though they do not say so openly), 
or do not know how to do what is 
necessary, or are lethargic about the 
whole thing, or do not see the remot- 
est possibility of accomplishing what 
is expected because of inadequate 
resources. 


Prevention and treatment of social 
problems through work therapy as dis- 
tinct, e.g., from relationship therapy is 
relied on more insistently than in the 
U.S.A., and has been more fully de- 
veloped and more skillfully applied. 
This is not surprising in view of the 
idealization of work that permeates 
the entire Soviet scene. The correct 
use of work therapy, according to 
Soviet authorities, requires tying it 
into a pattern of proper political and 
moral up-bringing: if this is not done, 
work training and retraining will be 
merely a “neutral process” yielding no 
positive results. This is because no 
preventive or therapeutic tool can be 
evaluated as good or bad separately 
from the total complex of means em- 
ployed to shape or change behavior 
(7). In the preventive area, this ap- 
proach leads to the idea that moral 
qualities, including a sense of disci- 
pline, are developed best in the process 
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of engaging in intellectual and physi- 
cal labor. It is believed, e.g., that no 
amount of explaining the importance 
of being organized and disciplined will 
give the same results as a correct struc- 
turing of the work activities them- 
selves, coupled with consistent and 
reasonable demands and control over 
work assignments. In the treatment 
area, the application of work therapy 
may be illustrated by its use in com- 
batting prostitution. The position 
taken was that prostitutes constituted 
an anti-social element not because they 
were doing a wrong thing but because 
they were “labor deserters”. They 
were therefore placed in correctional 
labor institutions, where a firm work 
regime, educational activities, and so- 
cialis’ competition, combined with 
medical treatment, were used to reha- 
bilitate them.* Once the former pros- 
titute took her place on the produc- 
tion line, she gained the status of a 
good citizen. The extensive use of 
work therapy is in line with the 
Soviet emphasis on rational rather 
than instinctual elements in behavior, 
and the educational values of work. 
It should be remembered, too, that 
work as a therapeutic tool acquires 
real significance by virtue of the fact 
that jobs can actually be found for 
anyone who has occupational skill be- 
cause there has been no unemploy- 
ment in the Soviet Union since the 
1930's, although sometimes these jobs 
may be located in out-of-the-way 
places to which few people would go 
voluntarily. 


Among treatment methods, social 
casework is relatively unimportant 
while social group work is much more 
widely relied on than in the West. 


*Soviet sources reported that 90 per cent 
of the graduates of labor prophylactoria 
remained in the jobs for which they were 
trained and that prostitution was reduced 
to such an extent that by 1947 these insti- 
tutions were closed. 
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This is not to say that the individual- 
ized approach is neglected; but the 
emphasis is on understanding the in- 
dividual as a psycho-social entity 
through and within his position in the 
social group. Treatment following this 
type of diagnosis is again based on 
and evaluated in relation to the inter- 
actions between the individual and the 
group. This is done consistently, no 
matter what group the individual finds 
himself in at a given moment in his 
life cycle. There is no escape from the 
kollektiv. As a matter of fact, such 
escape is in itself considered a sign of 
maladjustment. Furthermore, no one 
group can be a closed kollektiv, but is, 
on the contrary, integrated into all the 
others, with the biggest and most in- 
clusive one being, of course, the total 
Soviet society. 


Reliance upon the ever-present and 
all-powerful ollektiv became pro- 
nounced and universal in the 1950's 
as a result, especially, of the teachings 
of Makarenko (it was emphasized less 
in the 1930's and 1940’s [1] ). Maka- 
renko insists that a school can do 
truly nurturing work (and he makes 
no distinction between schools for de- 
linquent and non-delinquent children ) 
only when there exists in it a kollektiv 
for which the success of the whole 
school occupies first place, the success 
of a particular class second place, and 
the success of an individual child or 
instructor third place. The first duty 
of the director is to create such a kol- 
lektiv and in order to do this, the 
school as a «hole must stand for some- 
thing — it must be characterized by a 
singleness of purpose. There must be 
a progression from the time when the 
demands on the students come from 
the instructor to the higher level when 


“the demands of the instructor are sup- 


ported by leaders among the children, 
to the final and highest stage when 
each child puts forward high individ- 
ual demands on himself within the 
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framework of demands set for the 
whole ollektiv. This philosophy is 
being widely implemented by teachers 
in the regular schools and by the peda- 
gogues in children’s institutions. The 
unifying principle used is: as much 
respect for each human being as pos- 
sible, and as many demands on him as 
possible. In actual practice, this prin- 
ciple is said to require an exceptionally 
sensitive and individualized under- 
standing of each child, and the making 
of every effort to satisfy individual 
needs because only when these needs 
are met can the child be free to be- 
come a constructive member of the 
kollektiv and develop initiative and 
self-reliance. 


The follektiv, from its side, has 
definite responsibility to help the in- 
dividual, no matter what the problem 
that confronts him or the setting in 
which he finds himself while experi- 
encing this problem. Thus, marital 
difficulties are not a private affair be- 
tween the spouses, but rather some- 
thing of vital concern to all those em- 
ployed in the same establishment with 
the spouses — whether or not the two 
persons directly involved have sought 
the help of their fellow workers. A 
widowed mother who has a hard time 
raising a difficult son has the right to 
expect emotionally supportive help 
from the factory which employs her, 
and if such help is not forthcoming, 
the factory administration is severely 
criticized. The same is true in cases of 
families beset by illness. The factory 
which fails to do something about a 
father whose children do not attend 
school regularly is taken to task in no 
uncertain terms. The komsomol 
(Young Communist League) which 
neglects to stop one of its girl mem- 
bers from wishing to become a nun or 
handles the marital difficulties of a 
young couple clumsily is indignantly 
rebuked. The factory which interests 
a pre-delinquent youngster in con- 
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structive activity or helps an unmar- 
ried mother to keep her child and 
raise it in a benign atmosphere is 
praised (13). Intervention by the 
kollektiv into the affairs of a member 
unhappy because of purely personal 
reasons — a young man who could not 
marry the girl he loved because of the 
unreasonable objections of his old- 
fashioned mother, for example — is 
encouraged and extolled even if the 
member concerned opposes such inter- 
vention. Privacy and confidentiality 
are often sacrificed in the name of the 
social health of the 4ollektiv, and 
group pressure is resorted to. 


Another unique feature of the So- 
viet approach is the much more exten- 
sive and consistent use than in the 
West of the relationship between the 
family and the school as a tool for 
preventing and treating social mal- 
adjustments. Makarenko wrote: 
“Families may be good or bad. To 
guarantee that every family will do a 
good job of bringing up the child is 
not possible. We must organize nur- 
ture in the family, and the initiative 
in this organizing process must be 
taken by the school as the representa- 
tive of the government. The school 
must direct the family.” This is done 
both through formal and informal 
arrangements based on principles 
which are drilled into the teachers per- 
sistently and consistently, and carefully 
spelled out in Soviet educational litera- 
ture: parents must be approached on 
a differential basis and advice given to 
them only after careful study of the 
conditions in each family and of the 
manner in which the family is han- 
dling the nurture of children. Advice 
must be followed up to learn how the 
family is using it, in this way con- 
stantly deepening and broadening the 
content of work with individual par- 
ents. Work with the family must be 
an organic part of the general plan of 
work laid out by the pedagogical kol- 
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lektiv, integrated into it, and carefully 
thought through. Criticism and self- 
criticism must be encouraged on both 
sides. Methods for solving problems 
must be related always to the total 
demands of communist nurture. 


Teachers bring parents into active 
participation through Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, individual, class and general 
meetings, group consultations, lectures 
and “open” days, conferences at which 
prominent people speak, and parents’ 
committees — the latter being organs 
of parental community activity, set up 
to render aid to the administrative and 
instructional staffs of the schools. Via 
these activities parents are instructed 
in educational policies, rules of be- 
havior, direction that children’s extra- 
curricular activities should take, 
and are given the feeling of having 
something to say about the institution 
which shapes so much of their chil- 
dren’s behavior and thinking. From 
numerous reports it seems clear that 
parents do participate extensively and 
that in some families this adds up to a 
substantial claim upon time which 
might otherwise be devoted to other 
kinds of family responsibilities (8). 
On the other hand, it is also true that 
many parents are still not reached by 
the schools, sometimes because the 
schools themselves are lackadaisical 
about this component of their work 
and sometimes because the school per- 
sonnel does not have enough time for 
it or gets only sporadic help from 
trade unions and komsomols who are 
supposed to carry on active propa- 
ganda in this connection (3). 


Such are some of the major obstacles 
encountered by Soviet welfare institu- 
tions in dealing with social problems 
and some of the more fruitful methods 
these institutions have used to prevent 
social maladjustment and to return 
troubled people to productive life. Un- 
doubtedly, the “remnants of capital- 
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ism” approach has been successful in 
largely eliminating problems brought 
on by exploitation, gross economic and 
social inequalities, and a level of liv- 
ing too low to meet even fundamental 
needs; on the other hand, it has been 
only partially effective in dealing with 
pathological and anti-social behavior 
which stems from faulty inter-personal 
relationships that bring about emo- 
tional imbalances and from a lack of 
meaningful values that guide conduct 
into constructive channels. To what 
extent planning, scientific method in 
diagnosis and treatment, and the con- 
stantly increasing resources that are 
being brought to bear on handling the 
needs of maladjusted individuals will 
cope with the social problems engen- 
dered by the Soviet regime itself re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime, it 
seems clear that these needs are being 
recognized and that there is genuine 
concern in relation to them on the 
part of the government—a concern 
which is appreciated by the people 
who respond to its many concrete ex- 
pressions by wholehearted support of 
the welfare-state aspects of Soviet 
society. 
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THE SOVIET APPROACH TO ALCOHOLISM 
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In communist terms, alcoholism is 
a disease of capitalism. It is supposed 
to disappear in a non-exploitative so- 
cialist society. Whether or to what ex- 
tent it has declined or survived in the 
Soviet Union might be judged from 
statistical facts on the production and 
consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
or on offenses involving drunkenness, 
or on morbidity or mortality from al- 
coholic diseases. The Soviet authori- 
ties have been chary with this sort of 
information. The following discussion 
will of necessity be based, therefore, 
chiefly on indications from propagan- 
distic efforts and on inferences from 


the medical literature. Evidence that 
drunkenness has recently been re- 
garded as a serious problem will be 
noted and the official position will be 
described, as well as the materials and 
methods of popular teaching about al- 
cohol and professional treatment of 
alcoholics, from relevant documents. 
Whether these activities bear any 
uniquely Soviet characteristics can be 
judged only from comparison with 
historical Russian and contemporary 
non-Russian facts, and these will be 
introduced in context. The results of 
such comparisons may be surprising to 
those who judge by superficial appear- 
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ances and by the official expressions. 


Even in countries with rich Statisti- 
cal Annuals it is not easy to estimate 
the prevalence of alcoholism or to 
gauge the magnitude of other alcohol- 
related problems from the tabulations 
of production and distribution of al- 
cohol, arrests for drunkenness, “alco- 
holic’” admissions to hospitals, and 
deaths from liver cirrhosis. In the 
USS.R. some official statistics on con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages have 
been published in the Bol’shaya Medit- 
sinskaya Entsiklopediya (1). Citing 
the Central Statistical Directorate of 
the U.S.S.R., the following amounts 
of beverages are reported to have been 
consumed per annum in “European 
Russia and the U.S.S.R.” in the years 
1948-1950, in liters per capita: vodka 
(at 50 per cent alcohol), 2.8; wine, 
1.3; and beer, 7.2. In the years 1935- 
1937 the corresponding consumption 
had been vodka, 3.9; wine, 1.0; and 
beer, 6.3. In terms of the absolute al- 
cohol contained in these beverages, the 
annual per capita consumption in the 
respective periods averaged 1.85 and 
2.8 liters, while in the period 1906- 
1910 this annual average had been 
3.41 liters. With this early period as 
a base line, the 1948-1950 consump- 
tion of alcohol represents a reduction 
of nearly 50 per cent. The Encyclo- 
pedia author cites these figures with 
the frank purpose of establishing that 
the state of affairs in the Soviet Un- 
ion, in respect to drinking and prog- 
ress in its control, is superior to that 
in capitalist countries. He neglects 
mention of parallel decreases in con- 
sumption in some Western countries, 
e.g.. in the United Kingdom or the 
Netherlands. 


A consumption of 1.85 liters of ab- 
solute alcohol per capita per year is 
indeed extremely modest. It is the 
lowest among 19 reporting countries. 
For comparison, the consumption in 
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some of these countries* is cited here 
for the year 1950: France, 17.5; Italy, 
7.5; U.S.A., 5.7; United Kingdom, 
4.5; Sweden, 3.6; and Holland, 2.2. 


An average consumption of less 
than two liters of alcohol per capita 
would hardly be expected to give rise 
to a numerically serious problem of 
drunkenness or alcoholism unless the 
population consisted mostly of ab- 
stainers and the drinking were con- 
fined to a limited class of heavy im- 
bibers. This does not seem to be the 
case in Russia. Moreover, there has 
been a recent admission of massive 
illicit home production of alcohol in 
the U.S.S.R. (9, p. 15) which is not 
reflected in the official statistics. Still 
other factors may enter which cannot 
be appraised in the absence of sys- 
tematic study of drinking patteras in 
the Soviet populations. Thus, the only 
statistic on consumption available from 
the Soviet Union cannot be used to 
gauge the possible extent of problems 
related to alcohol. 


Indirect and unsystematic evidence 
that drunkenness is regarded and 
treated as a grave problem has come 
to light, however, since the end of the 
Stalin era, chiefly in the form of So- 
viet newspaper articles. It seems rea- 
sonable to surmise that the problem 
did not become serious suddenly. 
Rather, mention of it was presumably 
avoided. Perhaps a newly felt urgency 
of remedial action has motivated a 
change of policy which — while blam- 
ing non-communist causes — allows 
the problem to be treated as a public 
issue. 


The indirect evidence that drunken- 
ness is regarded as a serious problem 
in the U.S.S.R. was reviewed in this 
Journal a few years ago by Field (4) 
and need not be duplicated here. That 
alcoholism, too, is a problem of serious 


*Derived from trade statistics published 
in each country. 
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proportions must be assumed from the 
intensity and scope of activities deal- 
ing with it in the Soviet Union. 
Spurred by the Government, a new 
flood of pamphlet literature has been 
composed and released by various 
agencies.* In 1954-55, 62 popular 
scientific pamphlets were published 
(9, p. 18). Some of these are in- 
tended for the guidance of lecturers. 
Some are for the use of medical per- 
sonnel. Others are aimed directly at 
the lay public. All preach the same 
moral: the effects of alcohol are 
devastating. 


Another reflection of concern by 
the authorities is the All-Union Con- 
ference on Problems of Alcoholism at- 
tended by scientists and practicing 
physicians and held in Moscow in 
February 1959 under the sponsorship 
of the Ministry of Health and the Sci- 
entific Research Institute of Psychiatry 
of the Academy of Medical Sciences. 
There were 554 delegates at the con- 
ference (10). A portion of the lec- 
tures and discussions has been pub- 
lished in book form (9) under the 
editorship of A. A. Portnov, head of 
the special division on research on al- 
coholism of the Institute of Psychiatry. 


A question of particular interest is 
how the Soviet authorities rationalize 


*Some examples are: Boyanovskii, S. E. 
and Rapoport, A. M. Vred alkogolizma. 
[Evil of alccholism.] (Moscow: Minis- 
terstvo Zdravookhraneniya SSSR, 1955, 68 
pp.) Gurvich, Ya. Ye. P’yanstvo gubit 
cheloveka. [Drunkenness ruins man.] 
(Moscow: Znaniye, 1958, 40 pp.) Kosya- 
kov, K. S. Bor’ba s alkogolizmon. [Fight 
against alcoholism.]| (Moscow: Medgiz, 
1959, 24 pp.) Men’shikov, F. K. Alkogol- 
izm —vrag zdorov’ya. [Alcoholism —ene- 
my of health.} (Moscow: Ministerstvo 
Oborony Soyuza SSSR, 1959, 69 pp.) Molo- 
khov, A. and Rakhal’skii, Yu. Alkogolizm 
i bor’ba s nim. [Alcoholism and the fight 
against it.] (Kishenev: Gosizdat Moldavii, 
1955, 104 pp.) Strel’chuk, I. V. Alkogol- 
izm — vredneishii perézhitok proshlogo. 
[Alccholism — most pernicious vestige of 
nat past.| (Moscow: Medgiz, 1954, 32 
pp. 


the existence of a problem, whether 
conceived of as a form of antisocial 
misconduct, drunkenness, or as a 
medical illness, alcoholism, which in 
the light of communist doctrine has 
no right to be vexing the U.S.S.R.** 
The answer is apparent in both the 
popular and professional literature. 
Every piece invariably introduces the 
claim that in Soviet society there is no 
place for alcoholism, as that condition 
is a vestige of capitalism. It is com- 
mon practice to cite the formal doc- 
trinal basis of this view, usually from 
Engels’ Condition of the Working 
Class in England in 1844 (first pub- 
lished in 1845). The quotation usual- 
ly given reads: 


The working-man comes from his 
work tired, exhausted, finds his home 
comfortless, damp, dirty, repulsive: he 
has urgent need of recreation, he must 
have something to make work worth his 
trouble, to make the prospect of the next 
day endurable. .. . His enfeebled frame, 
weakened by bad air and bad food, vio- 
lently demands some external stimulus. 
... And apart from the chiefly physical 
influences which drive the working-man 
into drunkenness, there is the example of 
the great mass, the neglected education, 
the impossibility of protecting the young 
from temptation, in many cases the 
direct influence of intemperate parents, 
who give their own children liquor, the 
certainty of forgetting for an hour or 
two the wretchedness and burden of life, 
and a hundred other circumstances so 
mighty that the workers can, in truth, 
hardly be blamed for yielding to such 
overwhelming pressure. Drunkenness has 
here ceased to be a vice, for which the 
vicious can be held responsible; it be- 

' comes a phenomenon, the necessary, in- 
evitable effect of certain conditions upon 
an object possessed of no volition in 
relation to those conditions. They who 
have degraded the working-man to a 
mere object have the responsibility to 
bear (3). 


The exhausted, exploited worker who 
is badly housed and badly nourished 


**A clear distinction between the prob- 
lems of drunkenness and alcoholism is not 
always drawn, even in professional writ- 
ings, in the Soviet Union as in the United 
States and other countries. 
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seeks solace in alcohol as a matter of 
course. 


Sometimes Maksim Gorkii’s de- 
scription of the hapless life of the 
worker under Tsarism is also cited: 


The day was swallowed up by the 
factory; the machine sucked out of 
men’s muscles as much vigor as it 
needed. The day was blotted out from 
life, not a trace of it left. Men made 
another imperceptible step toward his 
grave; but he saw close before him the 
delights of rest, the joys of the odorous 
tavern, and he was satisfied... . The 
accumulated exhaustion of years had 
robbed them of their appetites, and to 
be able to eat they drank, long and deep, 
goading on their feeble stomachs with 
the biting, burning, lash of vodka... . 
Returning home they quarreled with 
their wives, and often beat them, unspar- 
ing of their fists. The young people sat 
in the taverns, or enjoyed evening par- 
ties at one another’s houses, played the 
accordion, sang vulgar songs devoid of 
beauty, danced, talked ribaldry, and 
drank. Exhausted with toil, men drank 
swiftly, and in every heart there awcke 
and grew an incomprehensible, sickly ir- 
ritation. It demanded an outlet. Clutch- 
ing tenaciously at every pretext for un- 
leading themselves of this disquieting 
sensation. they fell on one ancther for 
mere trifles, with the ferocity of beasts, 
breaking into bloody quarrels which 
sometimes ended in serious injury and 
on occasions even in murder (4). 


The conditions thus blamed for ex- 
cessive drinking in 19th-century Eng- 
land and in Tsarist Russia, and re- 
putedly still prevalent in the capitalist 
world, have been, according to the of- 
ficial position, abolished in Soviet so- 
ciety: the worker there is not ex- 
ploited; he has access to healthy recre- 
ation and cultural pursuits in litera- 
ture, music and art; he need not resort 
to alcohol. Alcoholism, therefore, can- 
not constitute a threat to Soviet so- 
ciety. Then why the massive cam- 
paign? In Khrushchev’'s colorful phra- 
seology, “It is better to extinguish the 
fire when you see a spark from which 
a fire may start. We must now con- 
centrate our efforts on the fight against 
drunkenness in order to prevent this 
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evil from striking roots . . .” cited by 
Gurvich, 6, p. 3). 


Having established that alcoholism 
does not really exist in Soviet society, 
and is merely a vestige of capitalism, 
the authors, popular and scientific 
alike, proceed to their main subject. 
The popular materials recount in lay 
terms the pernicious effects of alcohol 
on liver, heart, kidney and brain; or 
they describe the deleterious effects of 
alcohol on industrial efficiency and on 
the occurrence of accidents. Some of 
these pamphlets are written by the 
foremost medical authorities (as I. V. 
Strel’chuk ); many are official publi- 
cations of Government bureaus. The 
Ministry of Health also sponsors and 
distributes films under such titles as 
“On the Brink”; “This interferes with 
our life;” and “I don’t remember any- 
thing;” and publishes posters, charts 
and tables to help lecturers and 
teachers.* 


The medical literature readily ex- 
hibits the equivocal attitude and ap- 
proach to alcoholism in the U.S.S.R. 
It is not a conflict between the views 
of different people but in the views of 
the same people. This is the conflict 
familiar to non-Soviet observers: 
whether the alcoholic is to be looked 
on and treated as a wrongdoer or a 
sick man. The medical-therapeutic 
treatise is well exemplified by the 
“Methodological Letter” published by 
the Ministry of Health in 1954 under 
the full title, “Methodological Letter 
on the Treatment of Alcoholism [to- 
gether with] Instruction on the Treat- 
ment of Patients with Chronic Alco- 
holism with Tetraethylthiuram Disul- 
fide (Antabuse)” (8). It is a concise 
exposition of the present state of 
knowledge of the treatment of alco- 
holism, written primarily for the 


*Among the films is one with the sug- 
gestive but not readily translatable title, 
Zlodeika s nakleikoi, meaning “The villain- 
ess with a label,” bottle in Russian being 
ot the feminine gender. 
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physician in charge of the psycho- 
neurological dispensary. “The aim of 
the present letter is to give a series of 
methodological and practical points on 
the treatment of alcoholism with par- 
ticular attention to psychotherapeutic 
work with the patients and also to 
conditioned-reflex therapy.” 


An interesting and possibly signifi- 
cant impression emerges from this 
Letter: that the types of alcoholic pa- 
tients who come to treatment in the 
Soviet Union are very much like those 
encountered in clinics and hospitals in 
the United States rather than like the 
type described, say, by French or Ital- 
ian medical authors. French and Ital- 
ian alcoholics tend to have long his- 
tories of steady drinking ending in the 
familiar chronic diseases of alcoholism 
which bring them finally to medical 
attention. The great majority of So- 
viet patients, however, are people 
“suffering from continuous or inter- 
mittent drive to alcoholic excesses, 
while alcoholic psychoses, as such, 
constitute a definite minority. 

The alcoholic disease, like any narco- 
mania, is usually a consequence of a 
complex concatenation of factors.” 


It is also apparent that the tendency 
of the medical people is to view alco- 
holism as a disease and that, very 
much as in the United States, a dis- 
tinction is made between alcoholism 
and “chronic” alcoholism. “All who 
come for help against alcoholism must 
not be diagnosed as chronic alcohol- 
ics;” the presence of somatic or mental 
pathological changes is requisite for 
the diagnosis of chronic alcoholism. 
The bulk of the treatable patients are 
those in whom almost all of the symp- 
toms are clustered around a patho- 
logical urge to drink to excess. 


Again very much as in the United 
States, the basic element in treatment 
is psychological. The outline of funda- 
mental principles of rational psycho- 
therapy as advocated in the Letter can 


easily be matched in many American 
papers of similar purport: there is 
the necessity for the calm, patient, un- 
sentimental attitude of the therapist, 
the requisite explanation to the pa- 
tient of the nature of his ailment, the 
need to explore individual personality 
characteristics, knowledge of which 
may help in treatment. 


A physical examination is recom- 
mended for the diagnosis of concomit- 
ant somatic conditions and to facili- 
tate the most expedient drug treat- 
ment for the rapid restoration of the 
patient's physical well-being. A con- 
stant keeping in touch with the family 
and friends of the patient, giving them 
directives for their attitude and han- 
dling of the patient, is also stressed, 
just as it is in similar American 
treatises. The only purely “Soviet” 
note is all the more striking because 
of the otherwise basic similarity of the 
general approach. “The patient must 
understand that alcoholism —a_per- 
nicious vestige of the past — is engen- 
dered primarily by bad example, cus- 
toms for which there is no rational 
basis and which have no place in So- 
viet reality where everyone has access 
to and is assured not only of useful, 
expedient work but also of all kinds of 
rational cultural recreation.” And 
again: “It must be stressed again that 
alcoholism is intolerable in the Soviet 
land where everyone is engaged in re- 
spectable, creative work of building a 
new society, mew customs, new man, 
and where everyone who abuses alco- 
hol undermines this work in essence, 
tears it down.” 


The Letter goes on to describe tech- 
niques of specific treatment by hypno- 
sis, Pavlovian conditioned-reflex, di- 
sulfram (Antabuse), and other 
methods. 


Much of the treatment of alcoholics 
appears to be carried out in specialized 
centers but from the meager statistical 
information it is impossible to tell 
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how many are in operation. Accord- 
ing to a complaint of a Leningrad 
physician concerning the inadequacy 
of facilities (9, p. 33), there are only 
two sobering-up stations with a total 
of 75 beds in a city of almost four 
million population. According to the 
seven-year plan for the development 
of psychoneurological facilities for al- 
coholic patients, proposed in 1959, 
there are to be 45,000 beds in psycho- 
neurological institutions, 60 new hos- 
pitals, 20 colonies, 40 narcodispensar- 
ies, and 48 new divisions for alcohol- 
ics in general hospitals. The available 
source (9, p. 10) does not state so but 
presumably this project concerns the 
country as a whole. 


According to the Bol’shaya Medit- 
sinskaya Entsiklopediya, “anti-alcoho}- 
ic institutions” (ie., treatment cen- 
ters) were started in the middle twen- 
ties, at first in the form of narcodis- 
pensaries and “narco-admitters” (nar- 
kopriyomniki). In 1932, the former 
were combined with psychoneurologi- 
cal dispensaries. In 1929, the first hos- 
pital in the U.S.S.R. for the treat- 
ment of acute alcoholic disorders (e.g., 
delirium tremens) was founded in 
Moscow and in 1932 the first hospital 
for the prolonged treatment of alco- 
holism. But the great mass of alcohol- 
ics are treated on an ambulatory basis 
at the dispensaries, which constitute 
the basic centers of community action 
against alcoholism, with educational, 
preventive and therapeutic functions. 


How does an alcoholic get to be 
treated in such a dispensary? Doctor 
Matusov, who accompanied the 
U.S.S.R. Exhibition in New York 
City in the summer of 1959, described 
the alcoholic’s progress as follows:* 
The first contact of an alcoholic with 
treatment is usually through a sober- 
ing-up station to which he is admitted 

*Personal interview. 


conforms 
sources. 


This information 
essentially to the published 
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when drunk, usually at night, until he 
sobers up. The drunken patient pays 
a fine for his stay at the station and if 
this happens more than once, authori- 
ties on the job and his family are 
notified. A proclamation is displayed 
in a public place in which the name, 
address and position of the offender 
are publicized (often along with a 
cartoon representing drunken and dis- 
solute persons). The case is discussed 
publicly. The emotional impact of 
this procedure will deter a non-alco- 
holic man from further excesses and 
may abort alcoholism in the early 
stages. If real, full-fledged alcoholism 
has already developed, however, treat- 
ment at the neuropsychiatric dispen- 
sary is recommended and the patient 
is urged to attend the clinic. 


While the pillorying process has no 
exact parallel in modern non-Soviet 
action toward drunkards or alcoholics, 
various compulsory measures to accept 
professional treatment are applied in 
many European countries (e.g., Swe- 
den, Switzerland) and sometimes even 
in the United States (jail sentences are 
suspended on condition the man 
undertake to attend an alcoholism 
clinic). 


How an alcoholic in the Soviet Un- 
ion can be forced to undergo treat- 
ment at the clinic is not entirely clear. 
Although there exists in the U.S.S.R. 
an interdepartmental “Instruction,” 
following directives of the Soviet of 
People’s Commissars (1926), on the 
“compulsory treatment of alcoholics 
who constitute a social danger,” this 
Instruction “has not received practical 
application in the U.S.S.R.” accord- 
ing to the Bol’shaya Meditsinskaya 
Entsiklopedia (1, p. 757). But social 
and psychological pressures at this 
point may be very powerful, so that 
presumably a great many of the alco- 
holics are exposed to the influences of 
the neuropsychiatric dispensaries. Lack 
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of statistics precludes numerical evalu- 
ation of this aspect of the problem. 


At the clinic the patient is thor- 
oughly investigated (medically, psy- 
chologically, psychiatrically and social- 
ly) and a decision is made as to the 
type of treatment best suited for him. 
Hospitalization, if mecessary, is ar- 
ranged preferably at specialized hos- 
pitals where all modern methods of 
treatment of alcoholism are available 
and follow-up techniques are possible. 
The duration of hospitalization in 
such an institution is between one and 
three months. 


The clinic, as the basic center of 
prophylactic anti-alcoholism work in 
its district, is also supposed to take 
the lead in educational work. Physi- 
cians, especially, are urged to partici- 
pate actively in what is called anti- 
alcohol propaganda — which in Rus- 
sian terms does not mean abstinence 
but only non-drunkenness. Not only 
psychiatrists but physicians in all spe- 
cialties are expected to participate in 
an educational campaign in their com- 
munities. Articles offering guidelines 
to physicians in this direction are pub- 
lished in professional journals. Thus 
Lerman (7) describes the aspects of 
alcoholism or effects of alcohol which 
the physician should touch upon in 
explaining the pernicious effects of 
alcohol when taken frequently even 
in small amounts: “Naturally, it is 
impossible in anti-alcohol propaganda 
not to touch upon the social essence 
of the problem —the socio-economic 
problems, problems of Soviet moral- 
ity. However, the rationale of injury 
from abuse of spirits as given by 
medical science should constitute the 
basic content of anti-alcohol propa- 
ganda.” Lerman goes on to emphasize 
the treatability of alcoholism. The 
medical profession should urge the 
alcoholic to come forward and be 
treated. The wish of the alcoholic to 
be treated should be supported by 


family and friends who should be ad- 
vised by medical men. After thus em- 
phasizing the medical aspects of the 
disease alcoholism, and its treatability, 
Lerman adds a paragraph which rings 
another familiar note in American 
ears: “Here, however, all alcoholics 
must not be regarded as patients, the 
medical approach as the only possible 
one. To do that would be to pardon 
the anti-social behavior of many alco- 
holics and to doubt their responsibility 
for the wrongs they have committed.” 
In their ambivalence toward alcohol- 
ism the Soviet Union and the West 
are one world. 


The numerous parallels between So- 
viet and American approaches to the 
medical management of alcoholics 
make it interesting to compare also 
the rates of therapeutic success. I. V. 
Strel’chuk, author of numerous articles 
on various treatments of alcoholism 
and of a recent volume on the treat- 
ment of narcomanias (11, p. 80-82), 
cites results published by various ther- 
apists who, using the criterion of total 
abstinence for one year after treat- 
ment, claim success rates ranging be- 
tween 10 and 40 per cent. Strel’chuk 
ascribes the difference in results to 
lack of rigid criteria, to personal biases 
of those reporting, and to the fact that 
patients in the different groups suf- 
fered from different degrees of alco- 
holism — all explanations reminiscent 
of those encountered in the American 
literature on alcoholism, where the 
therapeutic success rates are of similar 
range. Strel’chuk’s own assessment of 
the results in 1,000 patients treated at 
the Moscow psychoneurological hos- 
pital between 1930 and 1936 shows 
total abstinence of one year’s duration 
in almost 30 per cent; after ten years 
there were 40 totally abstinent pa- 
tients in his sample. 


Even if the examination of avail- 
able documents has revealed that on 
the whole there is nothing uniquely 
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Soviet in ideas about drunkenness and 
alcoholism in the Soviet Union or in 
the treatment of alcoholics there, the 
similarities with the West being much 
more impressive than the differences, 
there remains the question whether 
the contemporary Soviet approach is 
new to Russia, a modernization intro- 
duced by the communist regime. A 
glance into Russian history reveals 
that the fight against alcoholism there 
is not new. Sporadic attempts have 
been made for 300 years. A very 
early one is Tsar Alexei’s decree in 
1652, following the advice of the 
Patriarch Nikon, that only one cup of 
vodka should be sold to a customer in 
taverns* (2, p. 498). At the end of 
the nineteenth century more system- 
atic efforts began, and in 1898 M. N. 
Nizhegorodtsev founded the “Commis- 
sion on the Problem of Alcoholism.” 
In 1909 T. N. Vyazemskii undertook 
the publication of a bibliography on 
the problem of alcoholism. Of this 
only the Introduction and Volume I 
have come to light (12), but the In- 
troduction is a document still worth 
reading half a century later. Vyazem- 
skii was able to state that many valu- 
able experimental studies of the ef- 
fects of alcohol on various functions 
of the organism had been completed, 
that literature on the subject of alco- 
holism had become so extensive as to 
require the creation of an indexing 
and cross-indexing system. “So far 
there is no classification of various 
forms of alcoholism which would be 
accepted by all.” He then offered sev- 
eral classificatory schemas and pro- 
ceeded to an outline of proposed steps 
in the prevention and treatment of 
alcoholism. These included the com- 
pilation of statistical data of all sorts 
and, among measures to be taken by 
the government and social groups, 
education and propaganda of ideas of 


*Khruschev, in October 1958, similarly 
suggested that restaurants serve only one 
drink to a custcmer. 


moderation through schools (low, 
middle and high), through women, 
the clergy and the physicians, through 
the press and the spoken word. The 
treatment of alcoholics in special 
therapeutic institutions was envisaged 
and a plan for systematic govern- 
mental and societal action against al- 
coholism and its sequels for the indi- 
vidual, family and society was called 
for. The whole approach to the prob- 
lem is reminiscent of the language, 
ideas and procedures of the pioneers 
of the contemporary American move- 
ment to tackle the same problems 
after the repeal of Prohibition. 


The approach thus envisaged and 
the promising systematic work of the 
Commission apparently came to an 
end in Russia with the upheaval of 
World War I. But except for the 
avoidance of statistics and any role 
for the clergy, the Russians now seem 
to be picking up where the Commis- 
sion left off. 


The conclusion seems unavoidable 
that, stripped of its doctrinal veneer, 
the available Soviet literature reveals 
an approach to alcoholism strikingly 
similar to that observable in the 
U.S.A. (and in many other non- 
communist countries). The similarity 
suggests that this problem area may 
be one in which scientific and par- 
ticularly medical personnel from both 
sides of the dividing line could col- 
laborate profitably, for in many aspects 
of the puzzling problems of alcohol- 
ism they speak the same language. 
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I. GENERAL SURVEY 


The Soviet Criminal Law seems to 
be, among the fields of the Soviet 
legal system, the most objectionable 
to a non-soviet lawyer. Imposition of 
punishment out of court, and trial in 


_ court without guarantees of due proc- 


ess of law, on the basis of mere con- 
fession, have been its notorious fea- 
tures. Therefore the reform of Soviet 
Criminal Law and Procedure under- 
taken in December 1958 is an event 
of great importance and represents the 
most radical turning point in this field 
since the inception of the Soviet 
regime. 


The initial stage of the Soviet rule 
was characterized by the absence, for 
nearly five years (1917-1923), of es- 
tablished courts and a body of written 


rules of criminal law, a criminal code. 
Criminal justice was administered by 
various administrative bodies with a 
free hand in imposing penalties. Al- 
though some of these bodies were 
called “revolutionary tribunals,” they 
were courts only in name, being bound 
by no written rules of procedure or 
substantive law in the selection and 
imposition of penalties (1, 235 ff). 


The change which took place in 
1922 and 1923 was drastic; more or 
less definitely established courts made 
their appearance and were supposed 
te be guided from then on by 2 Crim- 
inal Code, a Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure and a Judiciary Act. Nev:-the- 
less, the new codes embraced -=zo- 
visions derived from the practices of 
the early period. According to Stuch- 
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ka, then Commissioner for Justice, the 
newly enacted Criminal Code of May 
24, 1922 was a “codification of revolu- 
tionary practices consolidated on a 
theoretic basis” (11). Again the So- 
viet rulers did not intend, in the words 
of Krylenko, (4) to have “their own 
hands bound” by the codification of 
criminal law, i.e., the Criminal Code 
had to leave large room for the arbi- 
trary imposition of punishment. Like- 
wise Lenin stated that “the courts shall 
not do away with terrorism; to prom- 
ise such a thing would mean to cheat 
ourselves or other people” (6). As 
late as 1936 Vyshinsky wrote that “the 
OGPU (administrative agency impos- 
ing penalties) and the court represent 
various forms of the class struggle of 
the proletarian dictatorship” (13). 
Thus. down to the reform of Decem- 
ber 1958 the Soviet criminal statutes 
embraced essential departures from 
the basic principles of the criminal 
law of the free world. In December 
1958 it was announced that some of 
these departures had been abandoned. 


In the first place, the monopoly of 
soviet courts in the exercise of the 
power to impose penalties is solemnly 
declared. There are also other liber!- 
izing features in the reform. But be- 
fore going further with the discussion 
of this point a few technical remar‘s 
are in order. 


The Soviet Union is a federation of 
15 soviet states called republics. Ac- 
cording to the latest amendment to 
the Constitution in 1957* the federil 
authorities enact only “basic prin- 
ciples” of criminal law and criminal 
procedure and the issuance of statutes 
called “codes” is reserved to the in- 
dividual soviet republics. Prior to 
December 1958 the soviet criminal 
law was a uniform body of laws con- 
tained in “general principles” enacted 


*This amendment in fact restored the 
provisions which were in force from 1924 
to 1956. 


by federal authorities and in codes 
enacted in the individual republics. 
The reform of December 1958 deals 
with federal legislation only and con- 
sists of new federal “general prin- 
ciples” on criminal law and criminal 
procedure. In particular, the new 
federal principles of criminal law 
cover only the general principles in 
the treatment of crime and punish- 
ment, leaving it to the codes of the 
individual republics to define individ- 
ual crimes and their punishment. Po- 
litical crimes and military crimes are 
an exception. Their definition is re- 
served to the federal jurisdiction and 
in December 1958 a new statute de- 
fining individual political crimes and 
their punishment was also enacted. 
Thus the reform is still unfinished. 
It covers only the general principles 
in the treatment of crime and punish- 
ment, what in continental European 
terminology is called the “General 
Part of a Code,” political and military 
crimes and criminal procedure. All 
other individual crimes are to be cov- 
ered by codes to be enacted by in- 
dividual republics.** 


If INDIVIDUAL CHANGES 


A. Monopoly of the Court in Im- 
posing Penalties. Coming back to the 
powers of the court after the reform, 
it must be reported that the new Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Law and of Crim- 
inal Procedure state categorically that 
“criminal punishment may be imposed 
only by a court sentence” (Sec. 3 of 
the Principles of Criminal Law) and 
“no one may be declared guilty of 
committing a crime and be subjected 
to punishment except by a court sen- 
tence” (Sec. 7, phrase 2 of the Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Procedure). If 
consistently carried out, the principle 
shows a complete break from the 40- 
year old practice in the Soviet Union 
of imposing penalties out of court. 


**Only the Uzbek and Kirghiz Republics 
enacted their Criminal Codes in 1959, but 
their texts have not yet been made public. 
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From the inception of the Soviet 
regime heavy penalties were imposed 
not only by the courts but also by an 
administrative agency not bound by 
the rules of criminal law and proce- 
dure. This agency was successively 
called the Cheka, Vecheka (1917- 
1921), GPU and OGPU (1921- 
1939), NKVD (Peoples’ Commis- 
sariat for the Interior), and after 
1946, the MVD Ministry, and could 
assume jurisdiction in any criminal 
case and dispose of it without the in- 
terference of any court. The powers 
of the latest agency of that type, the 
State Security Committee (KGB), 
have not been defined thus far. 


This “coexistence” of a system of 
courts and one of no courts as sen- 
tencing authorities seems to be incom- 
patible with the principles stated in 
the new legislation. However, these 
statements, important as they are, are 
not conclusive. 


This is not the first time that soviet 
law has gone on record to the effect 
that the power to impose punishment 
is reserved to the courts. It may be 
recalled that when the Vecheka was 
abolished in 1922 it was officially 
promised that the imposition of pen- 
alties would, in the future, be reserved 
to the courts. Thus the Resolution of 
December 30, 1921, on the Vecheka, 
stated definitely that in the future “the 
fight against violations of the laws of 
the Soviet Republic shall be entrusted 
to the judicial bodies” (7, Text 92). 


. The Decree of February 6, 1922, 


which abolished the Vecheka, prom- 
ised that “in the future all cases in- 
volving crimes which are directed 
against the Soviet regime or violate 
the laws of the RSFSR shall be sub- 
ject exclusively to trial in court” (7, 
Text 160). Nevertheless, the new 
GPU and later the OGPU appeared 
with the same de facto powers as had 
the abolished Vecheka. 

One Section of the Act of July 10, 
1934 (Sec. 6) on the establishment 


of the NKVD (People’s Commissariat 
for the Interior) expressly stated that 
all cases investigated by this agency 
must be transferred for decision to 
the courts, but another section (Sec. 
8) gave the power of punishment to 
the NKVD (8, Text 283, Sec. 6; 8, 
1935, Text 84). 


In general the imposition of severe 
punishments out of court in the Soviet 
Union has thus far been regulated by 
law only to a limited extent; it was a 
practice of the authorities named 
above, which was accepted as lawful 
by the government. This past experi- 
ence calls for a cautious attitude with 
respect to the declaration of court 
monopoly in the imposition of pun- 
ishment. 


The careful choice of words in the 
reform provisions of 1958 may be of 
importance. It may be that only meas- 
ures officially called “criminal punish- 
ments” come under the new pro- 
visions. It may be recalled that ad- 
ministratively meted-out penalties 
were never technically called “punish- 
ments,” but were designated as “re- 
pressions,” “measures of social de- 
fense,” or even given no special desig- 
nation whatever. 


Penalties imposed out of court may 
be continued in disregard of the 
avowed monopoly by the court, with 
the difference that they will not be 
called “criminal punishments.” For 
example, as late as 1957 and 1958, 
when the reform was under discus- 
sion, laws against “parasites” were en- 
acted in Uzbekistan, Latvia, Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenistan, Azerbaijan, Taji- 
kistan, and Armenia. Under these 
laws, persons “who carry on a para- 
sitic mode of life . . . as well as those 
living on unearned income,” may be 
exiled for from two to five years, with 
forced labor, by a decision of a meet- 
ing of their neighbors. The decision 
is passed by an open ballot and, if 
approved by the local soviet, is final. 
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The law does not call the incriminat- 
ing behavior a “crime” or a “socially 
dangerous act,” nor is exile called a 
“criminal punishment,” but only “pub- 
lic censure.” It is obvious that exiling 
is a punishment, and the laws men- 
tioned must be repealed in order to 
bring the legislation of the above- 
named republics into conformity with 
the newly enacted federal principles. 
However, not only were the “anti- 
parasitic” laws not repealed but a new 
law of that type was enacted after the 
reform on January 15, 1959 in the 
Republic of Kirghizia (10). 


There is also another fact under- 
mining the consistency with which the 
principle is carried out under which 
the court alone may impose punish- 
ment in the Soviet Union. The latest 
acts on the statute books establishing 
the powers of the Ministry of the In- 
terior to impose administratively 
heavy penalties such as confinement in 
a correctional labor camp for up to 
five years, exile, etc., are two acts of 
July 10, and one of November 5, 
1934, printed in the Collection of 
Laws for 1934 and 1935. Simultane- 
ously with the reform of December 
1958, the USSR Presidium was com- 
missioned “to approve a list of laws 
and decrees which are no longer in 
effect because of” the reform. Such a 
list was approved on April 13, 1959 
and made public (12, 1959, item 91). 
But one looks in this list for the above- 
mentioned acts in vain. Evidently they 
still remain in effect although it has 
several times been officially declared 
abolished. However, these declarations 
have been oral. Their application may 
have been shelved but they remain on 
the statute books. 


To make the reform statements 
conclusive, a clear, authoritative state- 
ment is needed to preclude any by- 
passing of the announced principle, a 
statement to the effect that punish- 
ment means any suffering or abridg- 
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ment of rights to which a citizen may 
be subjected by the authorities. The 
law should also be followed by an 
express repeal of all laws incom- 
patible with the announced principles. 


Finally. to make the provisions on 
the exclusive power of the court final, 
the powers of the Ministry of the In- 
terior and of the Committee of State 
Security must be precisely and legally 
defined so as to leave no loophole. 
This has not been done thus far. The 
edict creating the Committee of State 
Security was not properly promul- 
gated and neither its powers nor those 
of the Ministry of the Interior are 


defined and limited by law. 


B. Crime by Analogy. An essen- 
tial departure of soviet criminal law 
from the traditional criminal law of 
Imperial Russia and modern conti- 
nental Europe consisted in the express 
invitation to arbitrariness in the ap- 
plication of the enacted Criminal 
Code. The courts were allowed to im- 
pose penalties not only for acts exactly 
fitting the definition of a crime given 
by the statute but also for acts which 
merely resembled the definition given. 
This is technically called the applica- 
tion of penal clauses by analogy. It 
was prohibited in all European pre- 
soviet codes and was expressed by the 
Latin phrase nullum crimen nulla 
poena sine lege (an act is not a crime 
unless so specified by a statute and no 
penalty may be imposed for it unless 
it is specified by a statute).* 


The codes which followed the prin- 
ciple contained a formal definition of 
a crime as an act prohibited by law 
under penalty at the time when com- 
mitted. In contrast the Soviet codes 
contained the substantive definition of 
a crime as a socially dangerous act 
(Sec. 1, RSFSR Code 1926), with the 
further explanation that an act is so- 
cially dangerous “if it is directed 


*The Nazis followed the example of the 
Soviets with some modifications. 
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against the Soviet regime or violates 
[its] legal order” (Sec. 6, ibid.). No- 
where was it stated that, in order to be 
punished, a socially dangerous act 
must be specified by a penal statute as 
being subject to punishment. On the 
contrary, both the federal principles 
of 1924 and the criminal codes of the 
soviet republics provided for the pos- 
sibility of imposing punishment for a 
socially dangerous act “not directly 
specified by the codes.” The following 
is the provision of the RSFSR Code. 


Sec. 16. If a socially dangerous act is 
not directly specified in the Code, the 
basis and limits of punishment for it 
shall be determined by applying the sec- 
tions of the Code which specify crimes 
of a kind closely resembling the act.* 


In contrast to this provision, th: 
new Principles of Criminal Law re- 
quire that, in order to be punished, a 
socially dangerous act must be so spe- 
cified by a penal statute. They express- 
ly renounce the application of penal 
clauses by analogy. It is true that, as 
before. crime is characterized as a so- 
cially dangerous act, i.e., an act dan- 
gerous to the soviet social and legal 
order. Nevertheless, such an act con- 
stitutes a crime, i.e., entails a penalty, 
only if it is “specified by a criminal 
statute” (Sec. 3). (See also Sec. 7.) 
The principle nullum. crimen sine lege 
is thereby introduced in the Soviet 
Criminal Law. It seems to be quite 
conclusive. At least Poliansky, who 
presented the draft, stated that soviet 
courts should no longer “apply a 
criminal] statute by analogy, i.e., 
convict anyone for an act which is not 
directly specified by a criminal stat- 
ute” (2, December 20, 1958). 


Thus, the social danger of an act 
alone is not a substitute for a specific 
mention of the act as a crime by a 


*RSFSR Ccde 1922, Sec. 12; Ukraine, 
Sec. 7; Byelorussia, Sec. 6; Uzbekistan, 
Sec. 10; Tadjikistan, Sec. 8; Georgia, Sec. 
8; Azerbaidjan, Sec. 17; Armenia, Sec. 16; 
Turkmenistan, Sec. 18; federal Principles 
1924, Sec. 3 (as amended 1927). 
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statute. But the absence of social dan- 
ger in the act of the offender may re- 
lieve him, as before, from punishment 
(Sec. 7, par. 2, 43). 


The soviet codes also contained an 
additional invitation to arbitrariness 
in their group definitions of counter- 
revolutionary crimes and crimes most 
dangerous to the public administra- 
tion, in addition mentioning over 20 
such specific crimes (RSFSR Code, 
Sections 58.1 and 59.1). The new 
law on crimes against the state, which 
supersedes these provisions, does not 
contain such group definitions and 
provides only for specific crimes such 
as treason, espionage, etc. 


Finally, it was possible thus far to 
apply soviet criminal law arbitrarily 
because the definitions of individual, 
non-political crimes were couched in 
loose language. These definitions were 
not affected by the legislative enact- 
ments of 1958. A definite conclusion 
as to the extent to which soviet crim- 
inal law became less arbitrary after the 
reform must therefore be postponed 
until new definitions of individual 
crimes are made public in the form of 
a federal act or in new codes of in- 
dividual republics. The abolition of 
analogy in criminal law protects citi- 
zens only if it is connected with a 
strict definition of individual crimes. 
The definitions to be found in the new 
laws on crimes against the state and 
military crimes are technically far su- 
perior to the old ones and are couched 
in better language. However, they re- 
main very broad. For example, treason 
punishable by confinement for up to 
15 years or by death is couched in 
such broad terms as to include mere 
“flight abroad or refusal to return 
from abroad.” 


C. Retroactive Effect of Penal 
Clauses Denied. For the first time in 
soviet legislation the principle 1s 
stated that a penal clause has no retro- 
active force unless it is for the benefit 
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of the defendant. These are the pro- 
visions of the Act: 

Sec. 6. Effect of criminal laws with 
reference to time. The criminal charac- 
ter of an act and its punishment shall de 
determined by the law in force at the 
time when the act was committed. 


A statute which removes the punish- 
ment of an act or mitigates such punish- 
ment shall have retroactive force, that 
is, it shall be extended also to acts com- 
mitted prior to the issuance of the 
statute. 


A statute which makes an act punish- 
able or increases the penalty shall not 
have retroactive force. 


The new law is in conflict with 
several provisions of soviet criminal 
law. One such provision, viz., Sec. 
58.13 of the RSFSR Code penalizing 
activities under the Imperial and the 
Provisional Government, was dropped 
because the new Law on Crimes 
Against the State does not carry such 
a provision. Many other special laws 
were subsequently repealed. 


D. Return to Traditional Termi- 
nology. Since the enactment of Crim- 
inal Codes in 1922 the soviet theorists 
have claimed that they have entered 
upon a new path in criminal law. 
Their criminal law, as any field of 
law, was supposed to be derived from 
Marxism, which did not offer any 
principles of penology except for a 
general deterministic approach to hu- 
man behavior, the class point of view 
in justice, and the idea that human be- 
ings are the product of social condi- 
ticns and, in particular, economic con- 
ditions. Thus, the framers of the 
soviet codes resorted to “bourgeois” 
writings on criminal law which ap- 
peared in their eyes as a most radical 
departure from the traditional penal 
jurisprudence, i.e., the writings of the 
Italian positivistic and sociological 
school. This school sought to detach 
the treatment of crime and punish- 
ment from any ethical basis, as did 
the soviets. Crime was treated by this 
school primarily as a social phenome- 
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non, a product of social circumstances, 
and not as a wrong or an act involv- 
ing guilt. Thus the role of individual 
guilt was played down by the soviets. 
Stressing social danger as a basic ele- 
ment of crime, the writers of this 
school put forward the idea that a 
penalty is not a punishment, a retri- 
bution, or an expiation, but a measure 
of social defense or action taken for 
the protection of society. 


Without totally accepting the treat- 
ment of crime as a social danger, the 
framers of the Soviet Criminal Code 
of 1922, and especially that of 1926, 
couched the provisions justifying a 
highly arbitrary imposition of penal- 
ties in terms borrowed from this doc- 
trine. Crime was called there a “so- 
cially dangerous act,” punishment a 
“measure of social defense,” and the 
death penalty appeared under the 
pseudonym “supreme measure of so- 
cial defense.”* This was done with- 
out much consistency. Among the 
measures of social defense “of a ju- 
dicially correctional nature,” all the 
traditional penalties were cited, such 
as imprisonment of various kinds, 
fines, and the death penalty. They 
were to be imposed as a rule in the 
presence of criminal intent or negli- 
gence, i.e., guilt in the commission of 
a specific act. But there was also the 
possibility of imposing exile, ie, a 
punishment, upon a person solely be- 
cause he represented a threat of “so- 
cial danger.” Moreover, a later law 
expressly provided for penalizing to- 
tally innocent persons, viz., members 
of the family or dependents of a man 
in the military service who was con- 
victed as a traitor (Sec. 58.1 c., RSFSR 


*The Code of 1922 established as a pur- 
pcse of criminal law the “protection from 
crimes and socially dangerous acts” but the 
1926 Code abandoned the use of the term 
“crime” altogether. Likewise the 1922 
Code purported to apply to the offender 
“penalties and measures of social defense” 
while the 1926 Code abandoned the use of 
the term “punishment.” 
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Code). Finally, “social danger” was 
narrowly conceived in the Marxist 
sense as danger to the soviet regime 
or its legal order (Sec. 6, RSFSR 
Code ). 


Some soviet writers suggested as 
early as 1927 that the soviet innova- 
tion concerned only terminology and 
did not affect the concepts of crime 
and punishment. There were also dif- 
fering opinions. But, in any event, 
beginning with the 1934 Law on 
Treason, the terms “crime” and “pun- 
ishment” began to be used exclusively 
in soviet laws together with the term 
“guilt.” The new laws were incor- 
porated in the criminal codes along 
with the old provisions, and the resur- 
rected traditional terms are to be 
found along with the previous posi- 
tivistic ones. 


In this respect, the terminology 
used in the laws enacted on December 
25, 1958, shows a complete return to 
the traditional—only such terms as 
crime, punishment, and guilt are used. 


Instead of a vague attitude toward 
guilt as an element of crime, the law 
of 1958 emphasized that “only persons 
guilty of committing a crime shall be 
punished” (Sec. 3). This is particu- 
larly stressed in the speech presenting 
the bill: 


In the draft the principle of criminal 
responsibility only for definite guilt and 
the principle of the individualization of 
the penalty depending upon the degree 
of guilt were sharply and clearly ex- 
pressed (2), December 26, 1958, p. 10). 


The use of the traditional terms 
signified also the hypocrisy of the 
previous language. The claim that the 
departure from traditional concepts 
did not mean injustice but a particular 
form of proletarian justice cannot be 
put forward any longer. The idea of 
ordinary human justice scored a vic- 
tory over “class” injustice. 

E. Penalties. A new attitude along 
traditional lines is expressed in the 
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laws of December 1958 in regard to 
the purposes of penalties. The previ- 
ous legislation stressed in the first 
place the purpose of preventing 
crimes and reforming criminals and 
concluded with the statement that 
“the criminal legislation of the USSR 
shall have no purposes of retribution 
and penalization” (kara in Russian). 
The new general principles bluntly de- 
clare that penalty is a punishment. 
Section 20 opens with the statement 
that “a penalty appears not only as the 
punishment for a crime committed but 
also” and then goes on to recite the 
aim of the prevention of crimes and 
the adjustment of convicted criminals 
to life in a socialist community. 


Confinement. The list of punish- 
ments is reduced from 18 to eight. 
Some penalties are dropped, among 
them deprivation of the right to vot 
and expatriation, and instead of four 
kinds of confinement there are only 
two, imprisonment (tiur’ma), and con- 
finement in a colony of correctional 
labor. Confinement in such a colony 
is considered a lighter penalty than 
imprisonment. Minors serve their 
confinement in special colonies for 
minors. 


Under the original provisions of 
1922 the maximum term of confine- 
ment was ten years, but beginning 
with 1935 it was raised to 25 years for 
certain specified crimes. The Prin- 
ciples of 1958 as a rule fix a ten year 
maximum, with 15 years for the most 
serious crimes (not yet specified). 
Republican codes may establish their 
own additional penalties in accordance 
with the General Principles. 


Death Penalty. In contrast to the 
previous provisions, the death penalty 
is everywhere stated in the alternative, 
thus leaving its application to the dis- 
cretion of the court. The standard 


language employed in stating a penal- 
ty is that the guilty person “shall be 
punished by confinement or death” in 
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crimes against the state, or “death or 
confinement” for several military 
crimes. 


Even since the reform of 1958, So- 
viet criminal law is quite lavish with 
threats of the death penalty. The 
original provisions of the Criminal 
Code of the RSFSR provided for 70 
crimes subject to the death penalty in 
47 sections. The death penalty was 
abolished on January 17, 1920 and re- 
stored in May of the same year. It 
was again abolished on May 26, 1947, 
but restored on January 12, 1950 for 
“traitors to the country, spies, and 
subversive diversionists” without fur- 
ther specification of these crimes, and 
it was later extended to murder under 
aggravating circumstances. Now the 
new laws on crimes against the state 
and military crimes provide for the 
death penalty in over 30 instances. 
This is liberalization on a very modest 
scale. 


F. Juvenile Delinquency. The early 
years of the Soviet regime were 
marked with several attempts at a 
liberal treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. The original provisions of the 
1922 Code ruled that juvenile delin- 
quents under 16 years of age were to 
be treated by educative and not penal 
measures. Special boards and not the 
courts handled the cases of juvenile 
delinquents. But in the 1930's all these 
liberal experiments were called off. 


It was enacted in 1935 that “minors 
who have reached 12 years of age and 
are indicted for larceny, violence caus- 
ing bodily injury or mayhem, or mur- 
der or attempted murder, shall be 
tried by a court, which may impose 
upon them any measure of punish- 
ment” (8, 1935, Text 155; 7, 1935, 
Text 1). 


In 1940 this rule was extended to 
minors who had reached 12 years of 
age and who had committed an act 
endangering railroad traffic, such as 
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loosening rails, placing objects upon 
them and the like (12, 1940, No. 52, 
p. 4). It was also ruled that this ap- 
plied not only to intentional offenses 
but also to offenses by minors com- 
mitted through negligence (12, 1941, 
No. 25). In 1941 it was enacted that 
for all other offenses minors were sub- 
ject to regular penal prosecution be- 
ginning with the age of 14 (12, 
1941, No. 32). 


A modest liberalization occurred in 
the treatment of juvenile delinquen:s 
in December 1958. Under the reform 
the responsibility for certain specific 
crimes starts at the age of 14 instead 
of 12, and for all other crimes at the 
age of 16 instead of 14. The list of 
crimes for which responsibility begins 
at 14 has been extended and now in- 
cludes murder, intentional causing of 
bodily injury resulting in the impair- 
ment of health, rape, assault with in- 
tent to rob, larceny, malicious rowdy- 
ism, intentional destruction or damag- 
ing of government property or the 
personal property of citizens resulting 
in serious consequences, and the inten- 
tional commission of an act which 
might cause a train wreck. The length 
of the list leaves hardly any crimes, 
outside of petty offenses, for which 
responsibility begins at 16 instead of 
14. Any delinquent under the age of 
18 may be subject to educational 
measures instead of regular punish- 
ment. 


One bright spot in the new laws is 
the provision that minors may have a 
counsel for defense during the pre- 
trial investigation as soon as they are 
told of the charges preferred against 
them, which is, as a rule, not later 
than ten days after arrest. 


_G. Release on Parole. The original 
text of the RSFSR Criminal Code pro- 
vided in Sections 56 and 57 for re- 
lease on parole. However, these pro- 
visions were deleted in 1939 (the 
decree could not be located), and new 
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rules for release on parole were en- 
acted by the Federal Edict of July 14, 
1954 (not promulgated in Vedomosti) 
and included in the RSFSR Criminal 
Code as Section 54.1 by the RSFSR 
Edict of September 2, 1954. The new 
rules allow release after a convicted 
person has served not less than two- 
thirds of his term. The act liberalizes 
this rule slightly by keeping the re- 
quirement of serving two-thirds of the 
term for “crimes against the State and 
other most heinous crimes,” while for 
other crimes it reduces to one-half the 
required minimum of the penalty 
served. 


H. Cancellation of Criminal Rec- 
ords. With respect to cancellation of 
criminal records, the new act shows 
definite liberalization. Under the pre- 
vious law, a convicted person was con- 
sidered to have no criminal record: 
a) if he had been acquitted; b) if the 
sentence was suspended and he had 
not committed any crime during the 
period of probation; and c) if he was 
sentenced to not more than six months 
confinement or given a lesser penalty 
and had not committed any crime 
within three years after serving the 
penalty, or if he was sentenced to con- 
finement for from six months to two 
years and had not committed any 
crime within six years (RSFSR Code, 
Sec. 55, as amended in 1927). 


In contrast, the new Principles of 
1958 order cancellation of the records 
of those persons sentenced to a milder 
penalty than confinement if, within 
one year after the sentence is served, 
no new crime is committed. This 
period is three years for those sen- 
tenced to not more than three years 
confinement, to exile, or to expulsion. 
A person convicted and sentenced to 
from three to six years, or from six to 
ten years, is considered as having no 
criminal record if, within five years or 
eight years respectively, he does not 
commit another crime. 
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A criminal record of conviction and 
sentence to more than ten years may 
be cancelled only by the court after 
the expiration of eight years from the 
serving of the penalty if, in addition, 
the court deems that the convict has 
reformed. 


I. Miscellany. On several points 
the new law repeats the provisions of 
the old. This is true in regard to 
criminal intent and negligence, at- 
tempt, misprision, cumulative sen- 
tence, extraordinary mitigation, and 
suspended sentence. On other topics 
the new law differs from the old on 
minor points only. This is true of 
parties in crime, the statute of limi- 
tations, mitigating and aggravating 
circumstances. 


J. Presumption of Innocence Still 
Denied. The question of whether the 
soviet criminal law should state the 
presumption of innocence was raised 
during the discussion of the reform 
but was not clearly answered in the 
final text of the law. 


Whether such presumption was fol- 
lowed by the soviet courts was never 
settled in soviet jurisprudence. “A 
series of statements was made in our 
writings, contradicting each other,” 
remarks an authoritative textbook on 
soviet criminal procedure. “The di- 
vergence of opinion is related in the 
first place to the question as to wheth- 
er there is presumption of innocence 
in our criminal procedure” (3). 


The practice of the courts, especial- 
ly in political trials, has shown a ten- 
dency to place the burden of proof of 
innocence upon the accused. Several 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
which came out in favor of the pre- 
sumption show that this was not clear 
to the lower courts. Section 13 of the 
draft of the Principles of Criminal 
Procedure was originally headed “The 
proof of guilt is imposed upon the 
accuser,” and stated that “the burden 
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of guilt of the defendant shall be on 
the prosecutor.” 


In discussing this formula Sukho- 
drev, the deputy chairman of the juri- 
dical committee attached to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, criticized the draft 
for not spelling out the presumption 
and suggested the following formula- 
tion: “A person should be considered 
innocent until his guilt is established 
by a final decision of the court” (9). 
Such a formula would be in full ac- 
cord with the traditions of non-soviet 
jurisprudence. 


However, from the report by Shar- 
kov, who introduced the final draft to 
the Supreme Soviet with its pertinent 
section substantially changed, it trans- 
pires that a heated discussion of the 
presumption took place among the 
members of the drafting committee. 
It seems that Sukhodrev’s point of 
view was shared by others but was, in 
the long run, rejected by the commit- 
tee. Sharkov does not mince words in 
condemning the formula proposed by 
Sukhodrev (without mentioning his 
name): “Perhaps jurists can under- 
stand the meaning of such a compli- 
cated formula, but great masses of 
working people could hardly under- 
stand it.” 


This formula is ascribed by him to 
“some scholars who made unrealistic 
proposals.” The acceptance of these 
proposals would “inevitably lead to the 
transplanting to our soil of notions 
which are rooted in bourgeois ideolo- 
gy, in the bourgeois theory of law.” 
According to Sharkov, the presump- 
tion of innocence is an “obsolete doy- 
ma of bourgeois law” which “deeply 
contradicts the essence of soviet so- 
cialist law” and “would introduce ir- 
reconcilable contradictions. . . . The 
absurdity of such a principle is evi- 
dent from the point of view of com- 
mon sense” (2, December 27, 1958, 
p. 3). 
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The draft was changed, replacing 
the above wording with the following 
ambiguous provision: 

Sec. 14, PAR. 2. The court, the pub- 
lic prosecutor, the investigator, or the 
person conducting the police examination 
shall have no right to shift the burden 
of proof to the defendant. 

The problem of the presumption of 
innocence is simply by-passed and the 
burden of proof is discussed instead. 
Again it is not spelled out to what the 
burden of proof refers. Is it the bur- 
den of proof of the fact of the crime, 
or of the guilt or of the innocence of 
the accused? The “shifting” of the 
burden of proof is prohibited and it 
is simply implied that it is not only 
on the prosecutor but also on the in- 
vestigator and the court. The state- 
ment may also be understood to mean 
that the defendant does not need to 
prove his innocence. But why is this 
not stated in so many words? 


In brief, the soviet legislators have 
abstained from writing into their re- 
formed criminal procedure the pre- 
sumption of innocence. An ambiguous 
formula is offered instead, opening th: 
door for an adverse interpretation. 


K. Pre-Trial Proceedings. One oi 
the objectionable features of sovict 
criminal procedure is the type of pre- 
trial proceedings during which the de- 
fense is excluded and the prisoner is 
kept incommunicado. This feature 
survived the reform. 


In Imperial Russia a pre-trial in- 
vestigation preceded the trial and is 
to be found in all the other countries 
of continental Europe. It is not the 
fact of pre-trial investigation, but its 
nature and the method of conducting 
it, that singles out soviet procedure. 
In non-soviet legal systems the pre- 
trial investigation is conducted by a 
judge with all guarantees of judicial 
proceedings, under the supervision of 
the court, to which any act of the 
judge-investigator may be appealed. A 
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sharp distinction is drawn between 
such judicial pre-trial investigation, 
the records of which are, under certain 
circumstances, used as evidence in 
court, and mere police examination, 
the records of which are not used as 
evidence. In contrast, under the So- 
viets pre-trial proceedings lost their 
judicial character. Investigators were 
completely detached from the court 
and exempt from its supervision. They 
were directly appointed by, and sub- 
ordinate to, public prosecutors or to 
the secret police. The records of po- 
lice examination had a probative value 
equal to that of the records of the 
investigation. 


There is no change in this respect 
in the Principles of December 1958. 
The court has no supervision over the 
investigation. The investigation ( pre- 
trial proceedings) is conducted either 
by the investigators totally subordinate 
to the public prosecutor (prokuror) or 
to the “agencies of state security,” 
which conduct the investigation of 
political crimes. The Principles do 
not specify to what extent the data of 
police inquiries or of pre-trial investi- 
gations may be used in evidence at 
trials. Evidently both are evidence 
in court. 


In brief the Principles leave the 
present status of pre-trial investigation 
unchanged. Under the new Principles 
it will still be conducted not by a 
judge under the supervision of the 

- court but by an investigator who is a 
subordinate of the public prosecutor, 
or in political cases by a security agen- 
cy, ie., the secret police. The defend- 
ant may see his counsel only after the 
investigation is over, and appears be- 
fore the court only after he has gone 
through the mill of the investigation. 


L. Arrest and Custody. The Prin- 
ciples restate the constitutional pro- 
vision that, in lieu of a court warrant, 
the approval of the public prosecutor 
is sufficient grounds for arrest. But 
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the Principles also make it plain that 
such approval may be given after the 
arrest is made. The previous General 
Principles of 1924 carried the rule, 
borrowed from Imperial law, that a 
judge of a lower court or a public 
prosecutor must verify that there is no 
person in a place of confinement with- 
in his district except on legal grounds, 
and he must immediately set free those 
illegally held (Sec. 11, par. 2; RSFSR 
Code, Sec. 6). The new Principles of 
1958 restate this rule with regard to 
government attorneys only and do not 
mention that this power belongs also 
to judges (Sec. 6, par. 2). 


As provided in the previous law 
(RSFSR Code, Sec. 104), if police 
authorities or investigators arrest a 
suspect, the public prosecutor must be 
notified within 24 hours, and the 
prosecuting attorney must either ap- 
prove the arrest or release the suspect 
within 48 hours after receiving the 
notification. However, the rule that a 
person taken into custody must be in- 
terrogated within 24 hours (RSFSR 
Code, Sec. 134) is not restated in the 
Principles. Once under arrest the de- 
fendant remains under the jurisdiction 
of the public prosecutor and the court 
has no power over this measure. 


Under the law hitherto in force, if 
a person is arrested on mere suspicion, 
he may be kept, in exceptional cases, 
up to 14 days before he is told of the 
charge against him. The Principles re- 
duce this period to ten days. 


Under the previous laws the per- 
missible length of pre-trial custody 
was most uncertain. The statutes set 
a normal period of two months which 
could be extended to a third month. 
But Krylenko, the noted prosecutor, 
stated in 1928 that these periods were 
not followed and that in fact the 
RSFSR Attorney General used to ex- 
tend the prolongation (5). The more 
recent authors are silent on the prac- 
tice. The new Principles settle the 
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matter more definitely by allowing re- 
gional and similar public prosecutors 
to extend the period for another three 
months, and the Attorney General of 
the Soviet, up to nine months. Thus 
it is perfectly legal for a defendant to 
be kept for nine months before he has 
2 chance to be heard by the court. 


The reasons for arrest were regu- 
lated before December 1958 by over- 
lapping and not well coordinated pro- 
visions of federal and republican legis- 
lation. The procedural codes of the 
soviet republics list the specific reasons 
for arrest, such as, if the offender is 
caught in the act or in immediate pur- 
suit, is pointed out by the injured 
person or by eye witnesses, is attempt- 
ing to escape, lacks a permanent resi- 
dence, or cannot be identified (RSFSR 
and Byelorussian Codes, Sec. 109; 
Ukrainian Code, Sec. 98). 


In addition to the above reasons for 
arrest by agencies of police inquiry, 
agencies of pre-trial investigation may 
order pre-trial custody when there is 
reason to believe that if the accused 
remains free he might attempt to ob- 
struct detection of the truth or he 
might escape from the investigation 
and trial (RSFSR Code, Sec. 158, par. 
1; Ukrainian Code, Sec. 98 and Sec. 
156, par. 1; Byelorussian Code, Sec. 
58). 

The Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Codes also contain another broad rea- 
son for pre-trial custody which opens 
the door to arbitrariness, viz., that the 
accused might present a “social dan- 
ger” if he were free. The RSFSR Code 
is more restrictive in this respect by 
allowing the accused to be kept, for 
this reason alone, in pre-trial custody 
in cases involving enumerated crimes 
which may be broadly defined as crimes 
against the Soviet regime (Sec. 158, 
par. 2). In cases involving misprision, 
larceny, speculation, escape of prison- 
ers, forgery, etc., the RSFSR Code also 
allows pre-trial custody if the accused 
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has connections with the criminal 


world (Sec. 158, par. 3). 


The new Principles repeat all the 
above reasons in Sections 32-34 and, 
in addition, carry the following gen- 
eral but by no means liberal pro- 
vision: 

Sec. 34. Taking into custody. Tak- 
ing into custody as a measure to prevent 
escape from justice shall apply only in 


cases of crimes for which the law pre- 
scribes confinement. 


Persons who are accused of the com- 
mission of the most serious crimes, a list 
of which shall be established by law, 
may be taken into custody for the sole 
reason of the danger of the crime. 


It may be noted that the “social 
danger” mentioned in the RSFSR 
Code is replaced simply by the more 
understandable phrase “danger of the 
crime.” 


M. Counsel for the Defense. The 
participation of the counsel for the 
defense is, as before, excluded for the 
entire period of the pre-trial proceed- 
ings. He is definitely admitted only 
after the investigation is terminated 
and the bill of charges drawn up and 
delivered to the defendant. Exception 
is made for minors and incompetent 
persons who may have the services of 
a counsel for the defense as soon as 
charges are preferred. However, for 
the first time in soviet legislation the 
new principles state expressly that the 
counsel for the defense may see the 
defendant in custody after the termi- 
nation of the investigation. 


N. Appeal and Reopening of 
Cases. Another objectionable feature 
of soviet criminal procedure also re- 
mains unchanged. It is the unequal 
rights of appeal of the public prose- 
cutor, on the one hand, and the pri- 
vate litigant, the defendant, on the 
other. Both have the right to appeal 
tc the next higher court only. This 
court verifies whether the judgment is 
legal and well-founded and renders its 
decision which is deemed final. This 
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is as far as a private party can go— 
the federal Supreme Court is closed to 
private parties. But the Attorney 
General and the public prosecutors 
subordinate to him, and the presi- 
dents of the courts above the lower 
people’s court may move for a reopen- 
ing of a finally decided case. Such re- 
opening is accomplished either by the 
Supreme Court or by special benches 
in lower courts called presidia. Pri- 
vate parties have no right to petition 
the court for such reopening but may, 
and do, petition the officers who have 
such right. A case may be reopened 
several times, and prior to 1958 the 
reopening was not limited to any 
period of time. The new law stipu- 
lates that a judgment of acquittal may 
not be reopened after the expiration 
of one year. The same limitation also 
applies to a judgment of conviction 
which is attacked because the court 
applied too mild a punishment. In all 
other instances reopening, as under 
the old law, is not barred by a period 
of time. 


Proceedings on appeal or protest 
and the ex officio reopening of a final- 
ly decided case are better defined now. 
The appellate courts and the courts 
reviewing a case ex officio are in- 
structed to abstain from re-evaluating 
the credibility of evidence and fact 
finding, these functions being reserved 
to the lower court (Secs. 46-52). But 
if the facts found by a lower court are 
- insufficient for a new judgment by th: 
reviewing court, it may quash the pro- 
ceedings and remand the case to the 
lower court for a new trial (Secs. 45, 
par. 3 and 48, par. 4). The reasons 
for which a judgment may be vacated 
or modified by the appellate court or 
by the court reviewing the case ex 
officio are stated in the law, but in very 
broad terms, as follows: One-sided- 
ness and incompleteness of the pre- 
trial investigation or court hearing of 
evidence; discrepancy between the 
conclusions drawn by the court as 


stated in the judgment and the factual 
circumstances of the case; essential 
violation of the law on criminal pro- 
cedure; incorrect application of the 
[substantive] criminal law; if the 
punishment imposed by the court is 
not commensurate with the gravity of 
the crime or the character of the con- 
victed person (Sec. 49). 


A case is heard on appeal, as a rule, 
without the defendant being sum- 
moned. If he appears he must be 
heard. In deciding on the reopening 
of a case the defendant may be heard 
enly if the court expressly so orders. 


It may be observed that the Prin- 
ciples of Criminal Procedure use, as 
the old law did, instead of appeal the 
Fiench term cassation, although the 
type of appellate procedure established 
by the Principles is, in fact, the Ger- 
man type known as Revision. Under 
French cassation, the appellate court 
checks errors of law, substantive and 
procedural, but does not go into the 
merits of a case. If the error indicated 
by the appellant is found, the appel- 
late court quashes the judgment ap- 
pealed from and either remands the 
case for a new trial by the lower court 
or rejects the appeal. Under Revision, 
the appellate court renders the deci- 
sion on the merits of the case, but on 
the basis of the facts found by the 
lower court. Only if these facts are 
insufficient for a decision under a new 
legal angle does the appellate court 
vacate the judgment appealed from 
and remand the case for a new trial. 
The soviet appellate procedure has all 
the features of Revision and gives the 
court appealed to even broader pow- 
ers (supra), but it is called cassation. 


The Principles also deal with evi- 
dence, but the treatment is confined to 
an enumeration of various means of 
proof; no rules of evidence are offered 
and instead the continental theory of 
free evaluation of the evidence is 


stated. 
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The appellate procedure as it was 
followed before the reform, and as it 
is outlined in the new Principles, is 
more akin to an administrative than 
to a judicial process. The hearing of 
a case begins in an open court, but 
after the judgment the proceedings 
move behind closed doors as an in- 
ternal matter of the judicial officials. 


The general evaluation of the re- 
form is that not all its liberalizing 
features will be conclusive until the 
criminal codes of the individual re- 
publics are enacted and published. 
The reform improves substantive 
criminal law but leaves the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice to courts 
whose procedure has been changed 
but not to an extent to guarantee due 
process of law. 
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RELIGION AS A SOVIET SOCIAL PROBLEM 


JOHN SHELTON CURTISS 
Duke University 


Long before the October Revolution 
Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders 
firmly accepted Marx's view that re- 
ligion was a reactionary influence im- 
peding the advance to a socialist so- 
ciety. Religious belief, they held, 
taught humble folk to submit to their 
oppressors and to seek happiness in a 
future life instead of striving to better 
their life on earth. After October this 
Opinion, confirmed by the recent ac- 
tions of many churchmen, retained its 
strength. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of the people of Soviet Russia 
still clung to religious practices, while 
a considerable number were ardent be- 


lievers. How, then, could the Soviet 
leaders proceed to build a socialist so- 
ciety in the face of this opposing ide- 
ology and how could they combat it? 

It is very important to remember 
that Lenin always regarded religion as 
a secondary problem. He repeatedly 
stated that it was highly necessary to 
have people support Communist poli- 
cies and work for their objectives, 
even though these followers had not 
shaken off their “religious prejudices 
and superstitions.” Hence, while the 
Communist Party was implacably hos- 
tile to religion, the Soviet government 
was officially neutral toward it and 
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made no effort to wipe it out, but 
nationalized all property and schools, 
including the church’s, and ended re- 
ligious support to the churches. Most 
monasteries and convents were closed, 
but the parish churches continued to 
function with almost no interference 
and during the crucial years the gov- 
ernment arrested and executed only 
the most dangerous of its clerical ene- 
mies. During the 1920's the struggle 
between church and state rose to a 
climax and Communist anti-religious 
agitation grew in intensity, but 
throughout this period the government 
sought to reach a modus vivendi with 
the Russian Orthodox church. Finally, 
in 1927 Metropolitan Sergii, Locum 
Tenens, made an agreement with the 
civil authorities providing that the 
church would receive legal status, in 
return for which it would support the 
Soviet government and order the be- 
lievers to drop their hostility to it. 
Although for a brief period during the 
First Five-Year Plan anti-religious ac- 
tivity rose to new heights, on the 
whole this arrangement endured. The 
Orthodox church, while it declined 
substantially during the 1930's, seemed 
in little danger of extinction. In fact, 
from 1936 on, the hostile propaganda 
assumed a more moderate tone, the 
clergy received a better legal status, 
and the government even recognized 
the patriotic role of the clergy in 
times past. 


- Evidence on the fate of the other 
denominations in the U.S.S. R. before 
1941 is very scanty. Apparently they 
fared slightly better than the Ortho- 
dox, with the exception of the Roman 
Catholics, who were regarded as un- 
usually dangerous because of their ties 
with hostile foreign powers and the 
Vatican. The relatively small Catholic 
church organization in the U.S.S.R. 
was virtually eliminated by 1941. On 
the other hand, the Moslems of Soviet 
Central Asia probably received milder 


treatment than the other religious 
groups. 

During the Soviet war with Ger- 
many the leaders of the U.S.S.R. 
showed considerable favor to the Or- 
thodox church and other religious 
bodies. Probably with the aim of 
promoting national unity and also to 
reward the marked loyalty of most of 
the believers, the authorities ended all 
anti-religious propaganda and dis- 
solved the League of Militant Godless, 
while giving favorable recognition to 
the church leaders. In 1943 Stalin en- 
couraged the Orthodox to elect Metro- 
politan Sergii as Patriarch of Moscow, 
and after his death, with official sup- 
port the Orthodox convened a great 
church council in 1945 which elected 
Patriarch Alexii in the presence of 
many of the Eastern Orthodox digni- 
taries. The government also showed 
favor to Georgian, Armenian, Hebrew, 
and Moslem ecclesiastics. It also fur- 
thered the rebuilding of damaged 
churches and the opening of theo- 
logical seminaries. 


After the war the regime of Stalin 
continued to give favorable treatment 
to many of the religious bodies. Mos- 
lem clergy flew to Mecca in Soviet 
planes, church councils convened, and 
visiting church dignitaries came to the 
U.S.S.R. The Russian Orthodox 
church especially flourished, opening 
seminaries, monasteries, and churches, 
and dispatching its Patriarch on a tour 
of Orthodox lands of the Near East. 
With Soviet encouragement, the Patri- 
archate of Moscow extended its au- 
thority over several groups of Chris- 
tians, including the Uniats of the 
Western Ukraine. In return the Or- 
thodox and other church leaders sup- 
ported the Soviet government in in- 
ternal affairs and gave strong backing 
to Soviet foreign policy by opposing 
the policy of the Western powers and 
by ardently endorsing the Soviet peace 
campaigns. 
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In marked contrast to this favorable 
policy, which was accompanied by a 
considerable religious resurgence, was 
the renewed anti-religious campaign 
that started as early as 1944. In place 
of the earlier League of Militant God- 
less, the Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge 
set up an extensive network of local 
groups to lecture on a variety of 
topics, in which efforts to discredit re- 
ligion had a substantial share. The 
Communist Party and especially the 
Komsomol (League of Communist 
Youth) took an active part in this 
campaign, as did the trade unions. 
Anti-religious training was strongly 
emphasized in the schools, and press, 
theater, radio and moving pictures 
were also pressed into service. 


Stalin's death in March, 1953, 
brought little change in the religious 
situation. As before, the official favor 
to most of the denominations remained 
in evidence, and the ecclesiastical sup- 
port for the government's foreign 
policy did not weaken. In fact, as the 
Soviet government sought to promote 
a policy of relaxation of international 
tension, the clergy of the U.S.S.R. 
increased their visits to churchmen of 
other lands and foreign church dele- 
gations in greater numbers than be- 
fore visited the Soviet Union (4, pp. 
309-312). Anti-religious activity con- 
tinued unabated, and indeed, several 
articles in Pravda in 1953 and 1954 
called for an increase in atheistic 
propaganda (9, pp. 330-331). The 
movement, however, for a time threat- 
ened to get out of hand, with the re- 
sult that on November 11, 1954, a 
decree of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party signed by 
Khrushchev both urged anti-religious 
work and ordered that it be restrained 
in its treatment of the clergy and the 
believers (9, p. 312). 


In spite of over forty years of anti- 


religious propaganda in the U.S.S.R., 
the state of religion is good. As al- 
ways, the Russian Orthodox church is 
the largest denomination. In 1958 it 
nad 73 dioceses, each headed by a 
metropolitan, archbishop, or bishop, 
and 69 monasteries and convents (6, 
pp. 39 and 78). It has two theological 
academies and eight seminaries, with 
over 1,500 students in 1956 (1, p. 
482). In 1954 Father Bissonnette saw 
a new church in Frunze (2, p. 143), 
and seven new churches were reported 
in Moscow, making a total of 55 (8, 
p. 152). Visiting American church- 
men saw the baptism of 12 children 
in a suburb of Leningrad, and learned 
that 60 others had also received bap- 
tism that morning (1, p. 482). From 
Yakutia in 1957 came a report that 
the Orthodox church there had in- 
creased its staff from one priest to 
four (3, X, No. 40 [November 12, 
1958], p. 14). Even more surprising 
was a statement from the Komsomols 
of L’vov province that in 1956 this 
organization arranged the atheist mar- 
riages of only 45 couples, whereas 
there were over 4,000 church mar- 
riages annually (3, IX, No. 30 [Sep- 
tember 4, 1957], p. 16). On the other 
hand, Dr. Paul B. Anderson, who 
visited the Soviet Union with the 
group of American churchmen in 
1956 pointed out the limitations of 
the Russian church, which has done 
little to adjust to the modern world 
and in many ways is poorly equipped 
to struggle against the Communist sys- 
tem. Its clergy stress worship, pastoral 
visitation, confession, and communion, 
and have little interest in religious 
education, church social work, or ques- 
tions of government policy or public 
issues. The church educates the people 


_by means of public worship, not by 


catechism. In the theological schools, 
lack of interest in philosophy led to 
dropping it from the curriculum, in 
favor of concentration on church his- 
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tory and tradition, doctrine, liturgics 
and pastoral theology. Russian eccle- 
siastics expressed the view that re- 
ligious literature is not important. One 
priest said: “The only true interpreter 
of religious life is the church itself, 
pronouncing the Word of God in the 
church from the pulpit, during ser- 
mons, and conducting offices in the 
homes. Priests teach not only by word 
but by example. No amount of modern 
literature can give what example gives.” 
Practically the only books that the 
church issues deal with are worship or 
church history. These works have no 
real public sale, but are sold in the 
church at the candle counter (1, pp. 
481-482). Thus, in spite of its tradi- 
tional appeal to the people, this church 
is ill equipped to confront its enemies. 


Information about the Protestant 
denominations in Soviet Russia is 
scanty. Much of what is available 
comes from Dr. Anderson, who talked 
with some of their leaders. There is a 
flourishing Union of Evangelical Chris- 
tians-Baptists, which has some 6,000 
parishes. staffed by as many pastors, 
who often have several assistant pas- 
tors. The Baptists claim 520,000 bap- 
tized adult members and a total family 
membership of about three million. 
There were some 2,500 worshipers in 
the Baptist church in Moscow which 
he attended. It is worth noting that 
the Ranrists. unlike their co-religion- 
ists in this country, do not stress Sun- 
day-school work. The President of 
the Baptist Union explained this by 
citing the fact that there are no in- 
structions in the Scriptures to do spe- 
cial work with children. “and we ad- 
here strictly to the Scriptures” (1. 
pp. 480-481). 


The Lutherans in the Soviet Union 
are chiefly in Estonia and Latvia. The 
Estonian Lutherans are headed by 
Archbishop Jan Kiivit, who reported 
that many of the 350 churches before 


the war had been restored by the funds 
of the church members, of whom there 
were 350,000 adults. In 1956 there 
were about 100 churches open, with 
about 150 pastors. Archbishop Turs 
in Latvia had 300 parishes and the 
same number of churches, but only 
110 pastors. Candidates for the pas- 
torate were receiving training in spe- 
cial theological courses (1, p. 480). 


The Roman Catholic church, which 
once had considerable strength in the 
Ukraine, has largely been eliminated 
(11, p. 269). Undoubtedly because 
this church owes allegiance to the 
Vatican, which takes an uncompro- 
mising attitude toward Communism 
and the Soviet regime, the Soviet au- 
thorities have sought to eliminate it 
where possible. In Lithuania, where 
there is a strong Catholic majority, the 
Roman church continues to exist, but 
elsewhere, according to Professor 
Timasheff, Catholic churches are al- 
most completely lacking: “where they 
exist, no young priests are allowed to 
aid or to succeed the octogenarians 
who have survived from pre-revolu- 
tionary days” (10, pp. 332-333). The 
Rev. Georges Bissonnette, who served 
as Roman Catholic chaplain in Mos- 
cow for several years, did not en- 
counter another Catholic priest func- 
tioning in the U.S.S.R. On a trip to 
Kiev he searched for a rumored Polish 
Catholic church there, only to find 
that for years it had housed a radio 
station (2, p. 69). In Lithuania, on 
the other hand, Roman Catholicism 
has apparently flourished. In 1948 it 
was believed to have some 2,000,000 
adherents, 600 churches, and 400 cler- 
gy (11. p. 311). There are two Catho- 
lic theological seminaries in Lithuania, 
and in 1955 the Soviet government 
allowed the consecration of two bish- 
ops for this region (10, pp. 334-335). 


Two items from the Soviet press 
indicate that the Roman Catholic 
church is still effective in Lithuania. 
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An article from Komsomolskaia Prav- 
da in 1956 told how a Komsomol 
(Young Communist) girl had insisted 
on a church wedding, for which she 
was taken to task by her associates. 
She explained her lapse by citing the 
influence of her grandmother, and by 
her desire to make this a unique occa- 
sion by a beautiful ceremony. The 
Komsomol secretary complained that 
this was not a unique occurrence (3, 
VIII, No. 28 [August 22, 1956], p. 
33). In 1959, Izvestiia told how an 
old priest in a Lithuanian village had 
long and earnestly refurbished his 
church for the patron saint’s day. On 
the day of the festival everyone — not 
merely the usual old women — went 
to the church. The village streets were 
deserted (3, XI, No. 37 [October 14, 
1959], p. 25). 


Both the Georgian Orthodox 
church, headed by its Patriarch, and 
the Armenian church have figured 
little in the Soviet press. Dr. Ander- 
son learned from Bishop Vartan of 
the Armenian church that its five dio- 
ceses are headed by Catholicos Vasgen. 
It has a theological school and several 
monasteries (1, p. 480). 


Because of its orientation toward 
Palestine and the state of Israel, which 
in Soviet minds is closely identified 
with the United States, the Hebrew 
religion is in disfavor in the U.S.S.R., 
although the fierce persecutions of the 
Stalin-Beria period have ceased. In ad- 
dition, there is still much latent anti- 
Semitism, especially among the people 
of the Ukraine, which sometimes af- 
fects Jewish religious practices. On 
the other hand, chiefly in the last three 
or four years, the gloom has lifted 
somewhat, in spite of the official atti- 
tude that the Hebrew faith, with its 
emphasis on the homeland in Pales- 
tine, is not politically reliable. 


Like most other religious denomina- 
tions in the U.S.S.R., Judaism has 
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declined sharply since 1917, partly as 
a consequence of the anti-religious 
campaign, and also as a result of the 
merging of many Soviet Jews with the 
rest of the population. In addition, the 
extermination of several millions of 
Jews during the German occupation 
of the Ukraine and Belorussia marked- 
ly reduced the number of Jewish be- 
lievers. Thus a number of the syna- 
gogues that have closed their doors 
may have done so because of too great 
a decline in their congregations. Prob- 
ably official pressure also has played a 
part. American Jewish sources list ten 
synagogues in various cities that “the 
security forces” closed down at various 
times. On the other hand, synagogues 
are functioning in Moscow, Kiev, 
Leningrad, Riga, and a number of 
other centers. The same sources report 
that in the whole country there are 
only 69 rabbis, not all of them prop- 
erly ordained. In 1957 the first He- 
brew theological seminary opened in 
Moscow, with an enrollment of 20 
students (5, pp. 24-25). Whether 
this will be enough to replace the fast- 
aging rabbinical membership remains 
to be seen. 


American Zionist circles report what 
seems to be evidence of discrimination 
against the Hebrew faith. No rebuild- 
ing of synagogues has occurred since 
1945 and the government has not 
released any of the sequestrated build- 
ings, as has been done in the case of 
other denominations. In a number of 
Ukrainian cities the police have closed 
prayer-meetings held in private apart- 
ments, and in some places the baking 
of matzob and the kosher killing of 
animals have been under a ban. Also, 
unlike most other denominations, the 
Hebrew believers have not received 


“permission to name an ecclesiastical 


head or to federate the various re- 
ligious communities. Even communi- 
cation among congregations is difficult. 
While the Orthodox and the Baptist 
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churches recently published Bibles, 
and the Moslems were able to print an 
edition of the Koran, no Hebrew 
Bible has appeared since 1917. The 
edition of the new Hebrew prayer- 
book amounted to only 3,000 copies, 
whereas the Baptist hymnal recently 
printed ran to 25,000 (5, pp. 24-26). 
Thus the position of the Hebrew faith 
is not favorable. On the other hand, 
the establishment of the theological 
school, the printing of the prayer-book, 
and in general the moderate attitude 
toward the Soviet Jews in the last few 
years, permit the tentative conclusion 
that, in spite of the official coolness 
toward the state of Israel, the status 
of the Hebrew faith in the Soviet 
Union has gradually improved since 
the grim days of Stalin. 


Little is known about the numerous 
Moslems in the U.S.S.R. That they 
are holding to their faith is indicated 
by Father Georges Bissonnette, who 
in 1954 managed to visit the Mufti 
who heads their organization at Tash- 
kent in Central Asia. The Mufti stated 
that there were 13,000,000 followers 
of Islam in Central Asia. Father Bis- 
sonnette also saw one of the four 
mosques at Tashkent, which was at- 
tended by great crowds on Fridays. 
Later, he visited the Moslem Theo- 
logical Academy at Bokhara, with 75 
students from all parts of Central Asia 
(2, pp. 99-93, 120-122). It is inter- 
esting to note that in 1955 the Soviet 
Government provided air facilities for 
a large Moslem delegation from Soviet 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, and the 
Tatar and Bashkir Republics to fly to 
Mecca and back (7, p. 142). In 1956 
Izvestiia carried an article about a 
similar expedition (3, VIII, No. 28 
[August 22, 1956], p. 33). 


The existence of Buddhists in the 
U.S.S.R. is also worthy of note. In 
May, 1956, Izvestiia reported that So- 
viet Buddhists were marking the 


2,500th anniversary of Buddha with a 
memorial service at an ancient temple 
in Chita, in the Buriat Mongolian Re- 
public. The leader of the Soviet 
Buddhists also sent a telegram of 
greeting to the Buddhist Council of 
Burma (3, VIII, No. 22 [July 11, 
1956], p. 22). 


In addition to having a robust ex- 
istence inside the U.S.S.R., the Rus- 
sian Orthodox church, and to a lesser 
degree several of the other denomina- 
tions, enjoy extensive contacts with 
the religious bodies of other lands. In 
1957 Patriarch Alexii visited the Or- 
thodox churches of Serbia and Bul- 
garia, and other Orthodox dignitaries 
in recent years have visited England, 
Germany, and the United States, and 
many other countries, especially in 
Eastern Europe and the Levant (6, pp. 
159-197). Likewise, the Russian Or- 
thodox church has entertained foreign 
ecclesiastics from the United States, 
England, Germany, the Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, and many more 
(6, pp. 181-197). In addition, the 
American delegation of the National 
Council of Churches in 1956 visited 
the Baptists, and probably the Baptists 
have entertained various other groups 
of visiting church dignitaries. It also 
seems likely that the Soviet Moslems 
and other denominations also have 
received foreign clerics. 


There is considerable reason to 
think that the Soviet government ap- 
proves this widening of contacts, for 
much of this intercourse would be im- 
possible without the government's ap- 
proval. Inasmuch as the government 
insists that religion is a personal mat- 
ter and is not oppressed, such inter- 
national contacts have a demonstrative 
value for the government. In like 
manner, the government invited the 
participation of leading churchmen in 
state functions. On New Year’s Day, 
Patriarch Alexii, Metropolitan Nikolai 
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of Krutitsy, and other leading church- 
men were present at the official recep- 
tion in the Great Kremlin Palace. 
Metropolitan Nikolai was also among 
the guests at a reception given by the 
Burmese ambassador on his country’s 
national holiday (12, No. 2 [ February, 
1959|, p. 7). Metropolitan Nikolai 
also attended receptions at the Leba- 
nese and Finnish embassies ia the 
closing weeks of 1958 (12, No. 1 
| January, 1959], pp. 8 and 11). 


An even more weighty reason for 
the government's favor to the ecclesi- 
astics is that the latter have strongly 
supported the Soviet foreign policy, 
especially in its professions of peace. 
In 1948 Metropolitan Nikolai attended 
the first Peace Congress in Paris and 
became a member of the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Coun- 
cil, in which he has _ subsequently 
played a leading part. The Russian 
Orthodox church supported the appeal 
to eliminate atomic weapons and 
urged a peaceful solution for the uni- 
fication of Germany. During the crises 
in Egypt and Hungary in 1956 the 
position of the Russian church was 
that both acts of violence were insti- 
gated by aggressive circles in the West, 
who not only had attacked Egypt, but 
also inflamed the hostilities in Hun- 
gary by encouraging the reactionary 
forces in hopes of kindling a third 
World War (6, pp. 212-230). The 
Soviet government showed its appre- 
ciation for this cooperation of the 
church by a message of the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers congratu- 
lating Patriarch Alexii on his ninetieth 
birthday in December, 1957. The 
message, which was printed in both 
Pravda and Izvestiia, declared: “The 
government of the U.S.S.R. highly 
values your patriotic work and your 
services in fighting for world peace” 
(3. IX, No. 45 [December 18, 1957], 
p. 29). The Patriarch and his Synod 
continued their support of the peace 
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campaign with a New Year's appeal 
of the church urging all Christians to 
bring pressure on their respective gov- 
ernments to follow a policy that would 
bring agreement “on cessation of the 
arms race, on banning nuclear weap- 
ons, and on widespread cooperation 
in all forms of life” (3, IX, No. 52 
[February 5, 1958], p. 27). 


This Orthodox support for the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy was supple- 
mented by that of other denomina- 
tions. In 1950 the Baptists of the 
U.S.S.R. appealed to the Baptists of 
the world and all other Protestants to 
protest “American aggression” in Ko- 
rea and to support the Stockholm 
Peace Manifesto. The Reverend Mr. 
Zhidkov, head of the Soviet Baptists, 
expressed indignation that “among the 
most rabid supporters of war” was the 
Baptist Harry Truman (11, pp. 273- 
274). Similarly, the Soviet press 
quoted the Baptists and other Protes- 
tant denominations of Soviet Trans- 
carpathia as indignantly denying re- 
ports that Hungarian prisoners were 
being deported into the U.S.S.R. 
across Transcarpathia. One group 
strongly condemned the “slanderous 
broadcasts” of the Voice of America, 
which it termed “the voice of Judas.” 
Another religious group of Hungar- 
ians of this province stated that they 
were praying that order would soon 
return to Hungary and that the un- 
happy country would continue along 
the path of “peace, democracy, and 
socialism.” The Orthodox bishop of 
the area also declared that while he 
was sure no such deportations were 
occurring, trains and motor trucks 
were carrying food and building ma- 
terials from Soviet Russia to the 


. Hungarian peovle” (3, VIII, No. 4 


[January 2,1957]. 


But while the Soviet Government, 
for reasons of its own, turns a benevo- 
lent face toward most of the religious 
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organizations of the U.S.S.R., the 
Communist Party and the Young Com- 
munist League (Komsomol) are un- 
compromising in their hostility to all 
religion. In August, 1959 a long 
article in Pravda declared that the 
Party must struggle implacably against 
survivals of the old way of life in 
men’s minds, among which are “re- 
ligious prejudices and superstitions.” 
The Party holds that religion, which is 
“inimical to the interests of the work- 
ing classes,” handicaps the construc- 
tion of communism, promotes na- 
tionalist rivalries that are harmful to 
the brotherhood of man, and leads to 
drunkenness on religious holidays and 
other violations of labor discipline. 
It has survived in Soviet society be- 
cause of a cultural lag on the part of 
many, aided by the influence of the 
capitalist world. It will not die out of 
itself; only propaganda and enlighten- 
ment “can assist the believers in eman- 
cipating themselves from the religious 
narcosis” (3, XI, No. 24 [September 
23, 1959], p. 24). In April, 1958, in 
a long speech the Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Komsomol 
stated: “It is well known what harm 
teligion does to the Communist up- 
bringing of young people.” He went 
on to say: “It is mecessary by deep 
persuasion, substantial proof and argu- 
ment, without offending the feelings 
of the believers, to help every man or 
woman who has fallen under the influ- 
ence of the church to rid himself of 
delusions” (3, X, No. 16 [May 28, 
1958], p. 6). 


Why does religion exist after 40 
years of the Soviet regime, with the 
socialist system firmly established? 
Voprosy Filosofii (Questions of Phil- 
osphy) sought to answer. It blamed 
the continued existence of religion on 
poor ideological work and the survival 
of capitalism elsewhere. Capitalism, a 
deadly enemy of socialism, uses re- 
ligion to undermine it, aided by the 


influence of tourists, the foreign press, 
and other penetrations. War and the 
threat of war from capitalist countries 
also stimulate religion. Furthermore, 
economic weakness, especially in agri- 
culture, economic inequalities, in part 
caused by the last war, bureaucratic 
rigidity and disregard of human needs, 
all lead people to seek consolation in 
religion. Finally, dependence of the 
peasant upon the forces of nature 
leads him to fear supernatural forces 
which must be placated. Hence re- 
ligion still survives. It can be over- 
come, the article stated, only by active, 
militant materialism and atheism (3, 
X, No. 40 [November 12, 1958], pp. 
11-13). 


There are probably additional rea- 
sons for the continued existence of re- 
ligion. Religious traditions of various 
forms were instilled in the people of 
the Russian Empire for 1,000 years 
before the Communist regime began, 
and ethics and social principles that 
were derived from religious sources 
thoroughly imbued the life of the 
people. The majesty and color of the 
church’s rituals gave aesthetic gratifica- 
tion to millions whose life was other- 
wise drab and grim, while the har- 
monies of church singing appealed to 
a musical people. Although much of 
the urban population was already turn- 
ing against religion before 1917, most 
of the peasants were still devout. As 
effective anti-religious propaganda 
reached few of the peasants before 
1930, it is not surprising that many of 
them have clung to the faith of their 
fathers. The older people especially 
have struggled to preserve religion and 
teach it to the young. And finally, the 
doctrines of love for one’s neighbor, 
forgiveness of sins, and a life to come 
must have appealed to many whose 
present life is not easy. Thus there are 
many reasons why materialism and 
atheism have not fully carried the day. 


The Society for the Dissemination 
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of Political and Scientific Knowledge 
is the chief instrument for anti-re- 
ligious work. In 1954, in an effort 
to intensify the atheist campaign, the 
Presidium of this society advised its 
local committees to organize regular 
scientific-atheist lectures. In order to 
train lecturers, special seminars were 
prescribed for all provincial and dis- 
trict centers. Early in 1955, the press 
announced the opening of anti-reli- 
gious museums in Moscow, Leningrad 
and Kiev, and the founding of a new 
one in L’vov. The Leningrad Museum 
has 100,000 exhibits, including “ma- 
terials exposing the present-day Vati- 
can,” and a library of 50,000 volumes 
(9, pp. 331-332). As before, the ef- 
forts of the society receive support 
from the Communist Party and above 
all from the Komsomol, as well as the 
trade unions, the clubs, reading-rooms, 
and other institutions of Soviet life. 
Publication of anti-religious books has 
continued: Dr. Anderson referred in 
his article to three, published in 1955. 
These were Materialism and Religion, 
in an edition of 150,000 copies; 
Knowledge Against Faith in God, 
200,000 copies; and the 567-page 
Brief Philosophical Dictionary, 500,- 
000 copies (1, p. 482). There are 
certainly many others. As in earlier 
years, the vast school system of the 
Soviet Union is used to bring up a 
godless generation. The view ex- 
pressed by an educational periodical 
in 1949, that the teachers should seek 
to convince the believing parents that 
they should not cripple their children’s 
minds by befuddling them with re- 
ligious instruction at home (4, p. 
304) has continued as a guiding prin- 
ciple in the schools. 


How formidable this system is is 


shown by an article on the Moscow - 


Division of the Society for Dissemina- 
tion of Political and Scientific Knowl- 
edge. This local organization em- 
braces over 15,000 people: academi- 
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cians, inventors, physicians, engineers, 
agricultural specialists, Party, Soviet, 
Trade Union and Komsomol person- 
nel. In two and one-half years this 
array of lecturers gave 171,000 lec- 
tures, with a total attendance of over 
12,000,000 people. In 1958, the plan 
called for 110,000 lectures (3, XI, No. 
4 [May 6, 1959], p. 32). In June a 
joint conference of the Academy of 
Sciences and the Society for Dis- 
semination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge adopted as its goal a wide- 
scale, diversified effort to overcome re- 
ligious survivals. The propagandists of 
scientific atheism were advised to link 
their research and explanatory work 
with the building of communism (3, 
XI, No. 24 [July 15, 1959], p. 29). 
To further this end, the Society is to 
publish a new periodical, Science and 
Religion, which will summarize scien- 
tific achievements and also devote 
much attention to lectures, consulta- 
tions, and articles concerning ques- 
tions of criticism of religious ideology, 
overcoming religious survivals, the his- 
tory and theory of scientific atheism, 
and the methodology and practice of 
atheistic propaganda (3, XI, No. 24 
[July 15, 1959], p. 29). 


The Soviet press occasionally gives 
interesting accounts of successful meth- 
ods of anti-religious work. In one area 
the Komsomols found that when they 
arranged “Komsomol weddings” for 
the young people they proved very 
effective in drawing them away from 
the church. With gay decorations for 
the hall, green branches, flowers, post- 
ers, mottoes, they gave a festive air to 
the occasion, which was followed by 
congratulatory speeches, songs, best 
wishes, and gifts to the bride and 
groom, with a wedding reception 
later held in the home. So attractive 
were these weddings that church wed- 
dings went out of fashion, and the 
priest left the district (3, IX, No. 30 
[September 4, 1957], p. 16). In con- 
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nection with the giving of atheist lec- 
tures there was a strong demand for 
effective anti-religious pamphlets and 
a textbook, as well as chemistry sets 
for experiments to supplement lec- 
tures on science (3, IX, No. 17 [June 
12, 1957], pp. 37-38. In the province 
of L’vov an elaborate system of anti- 
religious work developed, with meet- 
ings of teachers, instructors, and secre- 
taries of Party organization and semi- 
nars for club and Party workers, and 
librarians. Trained speakers gave lec- 
tures on natural science and atheism at 
clubs and factories. Question-and- 
answer periods and evening discus- 
sions of atheism, with scientists, form- 
er clergymen, and former believers 
taking part, proved very effective. 
Lectures with experiments in physics 
and chemistry, films exposing 
“miracles,” libraries, rural clubs, and 
art circles all played a part in the 
campaign (3, X, No. 40 [November 
12, 1958], p. 14). 


Fully as revealing as these reports 
of successes, are the reports of weak- 
nesses in the struggle against religion. 
In general, the complaints are that 
where the village club is dirty, cold, 
and run without proper interest in the 
young, they are apt to stray off to the 
church out of boredom. Poorly or- 
ganized anti-religious lectures, which 
do not attract believers, a failure to 
make full use of films, exhibits, liter- 


-ary works, scientific demonstrations, 


and other devices, permit the church- 
men to retain their hold on the be- 
lievers and even to draw in the youths. 
Dances appeal to the young, but for 
the older people another approach is 
needed (3, IX, No. 30 [September 
4, 1957], pp. 14-15). An article from 
far-off Iakutia explained the success of 
the clergy there by the fact that the 
Party and Komsomol members were 
inactive and resigned to defeat the 
hands of the churchmen. Cultural and 
propaganda work was poorly organ- 


ized, with few lectures and moving 
pictures, and the clubs were dirty and 
unattractive. No anti-clerical films 
had been shown for years (3, X, No. 
40, [November 12, 1958], p. 14). 
Often writers complain that the young 
people, left to their own devices and 
without anyone to take an interest in 
them or give them inspirational guid- 
ance, went to the church out of sheer 
boredom (3, IX, No. 19 [June 19, 
1957], p. 31; VIII, No. 13 [May 9, 
1956], p. 29; IX, No. 2 [February 20, 
1957], p. 44). Anti-religious writers 
on occasion called for arranging tradi- 
tional Soviet holidays to replace the 
old religious holidays, “which poison 
men’s minds, are costly to collective 
farm work, and are sometimes marked 
by drinking and brawls” (3, IX, No. 
2 [February 20, 1957], p. 38). 


While the usual beneficiaries of lax- 
ness in anti-religious work seem to 
have been the clergy, in several cases 
the manifestations of faith took on 
strange forms. In 1953 many people 
of Gorkii Province went to see the 
“holy city of Kitezh” said to be resting 
at the bottom of a lake. Pilgrimages 
were made to worship the Vladimir- 
skaia Ikon of the Virgin, reputed to 
have miraculous powers. In Moscow 
Province reports of the appearance of 
a “holy spring” attracted numerous 
women with bottles to collect the 
“holy” water, while old men and 
women bathed in the pond created by 
the spring. At the Kievo-Pecherskaia 
Lavra (Monastery), women came in 
long lines to get bottlesful of water 
from the wells of St. Antonius and 
St. Theodosius (9, pp. 337-338). 


Little of the anti-religious propa- 
ganda is directed specifically against 
the Orthodox church. In 1959 two 
separate articles charged Orthodox 
bishops and other clergy with glut- 
tony, sexual immorality, avarice, and 
other frailties (3, XI, No. 19 [June 
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10, 1959], pp. 40-41; XI, No. 37 
[October 14, 1959], pp. 26-27). 
There have been few instances of this 
sort, however. Similarly, the Baptists 
and Lutherans are rarely criticized. 
On the other hand, the Roman Catho- 
lics are a noted target for anti-religious 
writers in the U.S.S.R. It is, how- 
ever, not a result of concern about 
their successes in retaining or winning 
followers, as two articles on this topic 
did not display bitterness (3, VIII, 
No. 28 [ August 22, 1956], pp. 33-34; 
XI, No. 37 [October 14, 1959], pp. 
25-26). Instead, Soviet fire is reserved 
for the Catholic role in world politics. 
In 1956, an article entitled “The 
Second Coming of Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty” accused him of counter-revolution- 
ary activities during the Hungarian 
revolt of that year (3, VIII, No. 47 
| January 2, 1957], p. 14). In 1957, 
the title of a lecture was “The Vati- 
can in the Service of Imperialism” (3, 
IX, No. 30 [September 4, 1957], p. 
14). In August, 1959 Kommunist 
printed a long article, “The Descend- 
ants of the Inquisitors in the Role of 
‘Critics’ of Communism,” accusing the 
Jesuits of being leaders in the Catholic 
fight against Communism (3, XI, No. 
38 [October 21, 1959], pp. 17-18). 


The references of the Soviet atheist 
leaders to the Moslems have been re- 
strained, but numerous enough to 
show that they are active against 
Islam. One such article mentions the 
setting up of a “university of atheism” 
in the Turkmen city of Ashkabad and 
the organization of a lecture series on 
the history of religion and atheism 
and the conflict between science and 
religion (3, X, No. 43 [December 3, 
1958], p. 25). On the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses who have appeared in the 
U.S.S.R., however, Soviet writers 
pour out the vials of their wrath. 
Condemning them for their systematic 
opposition to Communism and the So- 
viet system, their refusal to take part 
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in socially useful labor, to take part in 
elections, join collective farms and in 
other ways to act like Soviet citizens, 
they accuse this group of blind fanati- 
cism and of taking orders from Judge 
Rutherford and Rockefeller (3, XI, 
No. 9 [April 1, 1959], pp. 69-71). 
Here the battle is clearly joined. 


From the evidence presented above 
it becomes clear that the Soviet regime 
is dealing with the problem of re- 
ligion in two different ways. On the 
one hand, the government does not 
suppress the leading religious bodies, 
but rather cooperates with them and 
enjoys their collaboration. The Com- 
munist Party, however, is a sworn foe 
of religion and is energetically con- 
ducting anti-religious propaganda. On 
the whole, its methods are restrained, 
consisting of persuasion and the argu- 
ment that religion is incompatible 
with science rather than of outright 
suppression. It is hopeful of success, 
but it specifically states that it can be 
achieved only by hard, consistent, and 
patient work over a long span of 
years. Thus the problem is a real one, 
but it is not one of great urgency. 
lt may well endure for a long time. 
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EROS IN CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN POETRY 


VERA SANDOMIRSKY DUNHAM 
Wayne State University 


Introduction. 


Recently, for those who worry 
about it, it has become problematic as 
to what Soviet literary materials reveal 
about whom. The limits of inference 
from literature to life seem narrower 
than before and the inference itself 
more obscure. 


Post - Stalinist permissiveness, no 
matter how vacillating, shattered the- 
sweat-and-bliss-in- factory-and-kolkhoz 
theme which reigned in fiction and 
poetry before the thaw. But by the 
same token, the several recent thaws 
have robbed the non-Soviet reader of 
the one luxury he possessed: the read- 
ing in exact reverse. In clarification of 
this point, one has only to remember 
that in the period of Zhdanov’s rule 

. over literature, poets and writers were 
called upon to implement in their pro- 
duction the principle of the conflict 
between the “good” and the “better”. 
The Zhdanovite version of Socialist 
Realism scorned the pedestrian, if 
more normal, conflict between good 
and evil. Thus, novel after novel at 
the time featured an old kolkhoz ba- 
bushka, for instance, with tears of joy 
streaming down her face as she was of 
her own free will, having seen the 
higher wisdom of it, offering her in- 
dividual cow on the altar of the state. 


Encountering this repetitive scene, the 
long distance “tea-leaf” reader of So- 
viet fiction felt quite safe to reverse 
the message: not only did it seem un- 
likely that these joyfully sacrificial 
rural babushkas were voluntarily sur- 
rendering their individual cows any- 
where outside of novels but as more 
and more cloudless, blissful kolkhoz 
rhapsodies were written, the clearer it 
became that administrative rural prob- 
lems had indeed turned into the par- 
ty’s foremost headache. 


Presently we are no longer quite so 
sure which side of the embroidery is 
more revealing. 


At the moment, our own intuition, 
fortified by the endless factional quar- 
rels in Russia since 1956 as to whether 
the numerous Dudincevs or literary 
deviationists are or are not at the same 
time dangerous revisionists, points to 
those writers who are more trust- 
worthy than others in dealing with 
life as against some imposed model. 
But, alas, the greater difficulty is upon 
us to disentangle literary tradition 
from contemporaneity; the constant 
from change; a given writer's inter- 
pretation from the chronicle. 


But, then, this is not uniquely a So- 
viet problem. By merely attributing 
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universal pitfalls to the thankless task 
of reading creative literature in any 
fashion other than pure analysis of 
form, I do not mean to suggest that 
the question is settled for the purposes 
of this paper. The reading of fiction 
and poetry for intelligence purposes 
in any society presents methodological 
problems far beyond the scope of this 
primarily exploratory and descriptive 
paper composed, to boot, self-con- 
sciously by a non-sociologist. But pre- 
carious as the inference from fiction to 
life may seem to non-sociologists and 
sociologists alike, the risk is well 
worth taking. For, tricky or not, fic- 
tion is a rich source of information not 
only to formalists but also to studenrs 
of society. And it is all the more rich 
there where the arm of a pollster does 
not readily reach. Under duress, the 
contents analyst is there to help. More- 
over, the very strain and unverisimili- 
tude of so much Soviet fiction is a 
comfort, if negative, to the most inapt 
methodologist: real life and real peo- 
ple cannot possibly resemble propa- 
gandistic marionettes of Soviet fiction 
at its worst. The astoundingly abrupt 
periodization in the more than four 
decades of Soviet literature bears out 
the notion that for purposes of inter- 
pretation beyond the aestethic essence 
of literary works, there have been some 
periods easier to handle than others. 
There have been periods, namely those 
of rigid party controls over the liter- 
ary output, in which the list of don'ts 
imposed on the Soviet writer was of 
such unequivocal clarity that the out- 
side reader could easily distinguish 
several things: the degree of success 
with which the Soviet writer managed 
to perform according to specifications 
and the extent of his departure, by so 
doing, from “living life”. Under the 
circumstances, it was also easy to spot 
the obstinate non-conformist be it 
alone because he was published but 
infrequently. It is a rigid period that 
lends itself more readily to the .inter- 
pretative game. 
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By contrast, current Soviet literature 
is written under circumstances of stag- 
gering confusions between lists of do's 
and don'ts. Inference, thus, is quite 
uncertain but all the more tempting. 


The view of Soviet society the non- 
Russian analyst receives from recent 
novels and poems is far less uniform 
than it used to be. It is essentially the 
way the new Russian writer sees his 
own society, a view which a small ur- 
ban subgroup of the intelligentsia not 
so much holds as attempts to form. 
And young writers are more separate 
than they are united. If their splinter- 
ing makes them cryptic, it also makes 
them more trustworthy in reflecting 
real social issues as over planned theo- 
retical propositions. We are speaking 
of the new humanists. They are more 
difficult to read but more trustworthy 
than the older writers who have been 
tempered by the experiences of Stalin- 
ism and Zhdanovism when they, for 
one, were forced to work for largely 
extra-literary and non-personal pur- 
poses. The new humanists, having 
started their literary careers under the 
auspices of Khrushchevism frequently 
glide, consciously or not, into a pos- 
ture of criticism in regard to certain 
facets of the system in which they 
live. What's more, the new humanist 
has become impressively introvert. 


For the interpreter, this is both 
good and bad. Current humanistic 
literature demonstrates immeasurable 
improvement in the purely literary 
quality of the writing, partially the 
result of the degeneration of the dog- 
ma of Socialist Realism. For the gen- 
eralizations, derived from that dogma 
and imposed on the creative writer, 
have substantially dwindled. But the 
very dwindling of generalizations, ic., 
less and less joyfully sacrificial kolkhoz 
babushkas, narrows for us the luxury 
of making inferences. 


Young humanists speak first of all 
for themselves as the system of con- 
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trols becomes more defective in forc- 
ing them to speak for the party. Thus, 
the best possible usage current Soviet 
literature of good quality can be put 
to is to turn the subject into the object 
and to examine the creator through 
the creation. It turns out that the 
young urban writer, the humanist 
himself as he gropingly and heretically 
at times writes his self-portrait is a 
fascinating informant. 


These relatively free poets and 
writers, freer than it was possible here- 
tofore to devote more effort to purely 
literary concerns as over those of edu- 
cational and political exigencies, have 
become heavily involved with the 
theme of unhappy love. 


Party spokesmen, on the other hand, 
the large group of Stalinist writers and 
of their successors who still think of 
themselves as closely bound to the 
party, are, of course, much less pre- 
occupied with this theme. In fact, 
they steer away from it and try, as 
always, to resolve the greatest possible 
number of problems in the most op- 
timistic fashion. 


It is high time now to state the pur- 
pose of this paper. It is proposed to 
examine the love motif as it is inter- 
preted by the humanist. An attempt 
will be made to isolate the recurring 
modes in which eros appears and to 
indicate the relationship between 
these modes and the very approach of 
. the humanist to the problems of eros, 
the chronicler and the protagonist of 
unhappy love. 


Unhappy Love without Ideology 


In his much quoted Station Winter 
(Stanziya Zima), Evgenii Evtushenko 
draws the portrait of an attractive pro- 
vincial woman who craves for love 
stifled by the crudity of her satiated, 
patriarchal, drunken husband. She re- 
bels against the rubber plant — the 
attribute of “middleclassdom” (mesh- 
chanstvo) —as a substitute for per- 


sonal happiness in her affluent home. 
Here it matters less whether the poet 
reported accurately the misfortune of 
a latter day counterpart of the tragic 
and adulterous heroine of Ostrovsky's 
Storm than the fact that the dichotomy 
of the petty bourgeois rubber plant 
versus love is important to him. He 
may well have encountered precisely 
this personal unhappiness and it may 
well be typical of provincial wives’ 
frustrations. But the way he closely 
relates this craving for love with his 
own rebellion against the ways of the 
system is equally significant. Unhappy 
love stands for the fear of loneliness, 
for the need to find lasting, viable, 
human ties. 


In a brilliant short story by Yurii 
Nagibin, “The Newlywed” (“Molo- 
dozhen”), which properly defies a 
resumé, a Moscovite potentate is en- 
gaged in a hunting venture during his 
vacation. In the forest wilderness, he 
mistakes a local guide, a father of 
several children, for a newlywed be- 
cause of the young man’s overwhelm- 
ing, luminous love for his unpreposs- 
essing wife. It’s the laconic brief 
counter-motif, for the sake of which 
the story is written. The Moscovite, 
a member of the intelligentsia par ex- 
cellence, although married is alone. 
The urban sophisticated satiation has 
long since taken its toll and turned 
love into indifference. He doesn’t even 
care any more about the whereabouts 
of his wife who is vacationing in the 
Caucasus. When he finds out that 
Vas’ka, the guide, is not at all a newly- 
wed but almost a veteran at marriage, 
his reaction is far from casual: 

. ... It was envy, sharp, gnawing, 
heavy, like wrath. He, Voronov, was a 
pauper compared to this fellow. But he 
too could have known joy, pain, agita- 
tion, jealousy,— even defeat —for even 
in defeat there can be the quiver of life, 
but he had preferred to all this the 
meagerness, the poverty of peace (1). 


Here too, the emphasis, the “angle” 
matters. As if it were Tolstoy all over 
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again. As if it were Tolstoy the popu- 
list, the worshipper of the peasant, 
attributing emotional potency to the 
poor and the simple, the forever wise 
peasant who knows how to live in 
communion, in corporate salvation, in 
love. And as a lacerating self-accusa- 
tion there stands the fear of loneliness 
of an urban intellectual, the meager- 
ness of a disconnected, loveless life. 


Love is sad and forlorn not in the 
output of Khrushchev’s darlings but 
in the poetry and fiction of the newly 
besieged humanists. They do not speak 
for Soviet men and women and their 
libido at large. If the repetitive sub- 
motifs, the how of love sadness, is 
encountered in the work of several 
poets of like spirit, this should suffice. 
For whatever else of the larger scene 
may reverberate therein, it is a key to 
the fears and frustrations of an ex- 
posed and crucial, if numerically 
small, brotherhood. 


Love under Khrushchevism invaded 
poetry. But in spite of abundance, it 
marks only the pre-renaissance of the 
love theme as such, not too boisterous 
at present. The poor Russian Eros! 
Embattled by both an unfriendly liter- 
ary tradition and the inhospitable cur- 
rent ambience, he is timid, disorgan- 
ized, and unstable. 


The puritanical abstinence from 
erotic detail and essence for that mat- 
ter is the mode in which unhappy love 
is expressed. Love seems to be dis- 
colored by adjoining motifs, such as 
the overwhelming craving for reliable 
friendship — a primordial Russian 
need. In turn, it connects with the 
mass phenomenon of unhappy mar- 
riage in recent fiction, the realistic sub- 
stance of which is made sufficiently 
clear by the rebukes of literary over- 
seers against what they call the “no- 
torious triangle” (preslovutii treugol’- 
nik), “unhappy love” (neshchastnaya 
lubov’) and “marriage-registry-and-di- 
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vorce - court - thematics” (zagsovskaya 
tematika). 


The love motif, particularly in the 
unambiguous shorthand of a lyrical 
poem, is as likely as any motif to echo 
truth. It is not surprising that it was 
out of favor during the punitive peri- 
od spanning the end of the war and 
Stalin's death. Under Zhdanov’s exe- 
gesis of socialist realism unhappy love 
was anathemized. In accordance with 
Soviet dizzy turnabouts it is not sur- 
prising that much lovelorn pain fills 
current journals. 


The polishing, glossing, and _lac- 
quering (lakirovka) of happy love, 
sex, and family life as reward for the 
invigorating self-sacrifice to the state 
was a massive and vulgar distortion 
behind which one could suspect grim 
misery. Nor was the distortion entire- 
ly effective. Novels like Koptyaeva’s 
famed Tovarishch Anna and Ivan 
Ivanovich or those directly dealing 
with the postwar strains on the Soviet 
family, such as Wanda Vasilevskaya’s 
When There Will Be Light (Kogda 
Zagoritsya Svet) or Medynsky’s Mar- 
ya, described clearly enough the de- 
structive grip of public primacy over 
love, marriage, and family. But at the 
time, by and large, the authors placed 
the love conflict into an ideological 
context. At any rate, they tried. The 
difference between the family novel of 
the forties and that of the fifties con- 
sists in the progressive disentangle- 
ment of private from public themes. 
In Nikolaeva’s Struggle en Route 
(Bitva v Puti), for instance the guilty 
backstreet of maimed love is disclosed 
with unideological starkness incon- 
ceivable in the not too remote political 
past. Even in novels far less “inter- 
esting,” nor written on orders from 
above as Nikolaeva’s may well have 
been, a messy marital torment runs its 
longwinded course in terms of pure 
character conflict in such works as V. 
Saltykova’s Masha is Twenty Seven 
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(Mashe Dvadzat Sem’ Let) (1959). 
Once the order of “let’s have love” 
(davai lubov’) was issued and once the 
corresponding taboos were lifted, the 
expected misery of personal life came 
to light in, perhaps, unexpected pro- 
portions. This does not mean that 
substitutes for Zhivago and Lara are 
available. The Soviet Tristan and 
Isolde, the full statement of tragic 
love, does not exist. One deals, as 
heretofore, with shreds and snatches 
of sorrow and agony which continue 
to wind up in unbelievably happy 
endings still mandatory for the larger 
literary forms. Therefore, lyrical po- 
etry offers richer materials. For fre- 
quently the poet gets by without an 
ending of any kind. 


It is a poet who, to date, has re- 
vealed most poignantly the ugliness 
and indignity of love inspected and 
pushed around by so-called “societal 
forces” (obshchestvennost’), the con- 
stant stress on private life. Paruir Se- 
vak’s “Difficult Conversation” (“Ne- 
legkii Razgovor”) (2) is a difficult 
discourse indeed as the poet defends 
against the vulgar and hypocritical 
outside world, his great, if adulterous, 
love. But it is not a full human state- 
ment. For in his poignant defense of 
the reason of the heart, the uniqueness 
of these particular lovers is treated in 
a laconic manner and made subservi- 
ent to the argument. 


_ Poetry of the last four or five years 
speaks voluminously of the hardships 
of love even if the protagonists, the 
large scale lovers, are not anywhere 
in sight. 


Social Conditions Conducive to Stress 
in Intimate Interpersonal Relations. 
In rapid preliminary speculation, 
the conditions which may account for 
the acute stress in the closest personal 
relations might be the following. 


In literature, the family seems to be 
Squeezed between two images. The 


image the state upholds is one of a 
feeder of healthy human resources 
whereas the private image is reversed 
and the family turns into a shelter 
against state demands. The urban 
family, for one, finds itself under pres- 
sure so severe that it fosters complica- 
tions of pre-, post-, and extra-marital 
ties. The average citizen’s lack of time 
for personal life remains a destructive 
hardship. Vera Panova still specializes 
in the development of this theme. 


Equality of sexes to the contrary, 
marriage remains the life goal and fre- 
quently the only “way out” for women 
anywhere below the privileged class. 
A sad compromise for the sake of 
marriage per se is well told, among 
other realistic details of the life of the 
poor, by the talented beginning novel- 
ist Moskovkin (3) in his “How’s 
Life, Semyon?” (“Kak Zhizn’, Sem- 
yon?” ) for which in this anti-revision- 
ist period he was not exactly congratu- 
lated by critics. In marriages of du- 
ress and convenience, the economic 
advantages at the man’s disposal stand 
in conflict with the moral and spiritual 
superiority of women which the Rus- 
sian writer still attributes with special 
predilection to women of under- 
privileged social stations. The tradi- 
tional moral and spiritual superiority 
of the woman is upheld in fiction and 
poetry time and time again even in 
the unhappiest of marriages because it 
is the woman, no matter how unhap- 
py, who resists inner decline through 
dedication to the family and the chil- 
dren and through her puritanical atti- 
tude toward promiscuity. At least, 
that’s the way literary sublimation 
wants to see it. In the mirror of litera- 
ture by the same token, promiscuous 
women heavily inhabit the leisure 
class, the upper stratum of the middle 
class. 


Thus, since promiscuity for ideal- 
ized hard working women is taboo, 
the best and the saddest love poetry is 
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dedicated to the sorrow of loving or 
living with the wrong mate. 


Social mobility, paradoxically* char- 
acterising Soviet society, sponsors 
cross class marriages with twofold re- 
sults: either the “retarded” wife can- 
not catch up with the climbing, “de- 
veloping” husband or the “new” wo- 
man in the process of becoming more 
and more “new” suffers from the 
anachronistically patriarchal ways of 
her husband. Like anywhere else, the 
woman suffers infinitely more than the 
man from a broken marriage. In Pan- 
ova's Sentimental Novel (4) although 
placed into historical perspective (an- 
other recent bone of contention be- 
tween writers and their supervisors ) 
as it describes student life in the 
twenties, one can find the anatomy of 
unhappy love. It results from a hasty 
“cross class” marriage. Incompatible 
values destroy it. This is typical of 
present day tragedies as well since love 
partners frequently have an astound- 
ing lack of knowledge of each other. 


*Since this topic is forebodingly vast, 
complex, and only tangentially related to 
the matter on hand, I can suggest only in 
passing that the paradox of Soviet social 
mobility can be seen in its intensively 
rapid nature in some areas of society and 
its retardation in others. Seen on the 
whole, it is spotty and spasmodic. Creative 
literature reveals frequently the sharp con- 
trast of the self-perpetuation of the status 
quo in remote provinces and in peripheral 
minority cultures as over the upward com- 
motion in industrial centers. Literature 
also hints at the different nature and rate 
of mobility within certain class confines, 
peasants as over workers, for instance. To 
top the confusion, recent creative literature 
also reveals the system’s new complicated 
policies in encouraging social mobility in 
some areas and in arresting them in others 
by introducing substantial changes into the 
educational network, by decentralizing and 
demoting some strata of the metropolitan 
bureaucracy, and by stepping up remote 
virgin soil servitude. But the paradox is 
lodged, of course, not in the social proc- 
esses but in the discrepancies between ar- 
ticulated governmental incantations and 
realities. 


Then, there is the following danger- 
ous condition. In a society with such 
a strong family nexus — supreme, per- 
haps, to all other private values — 
the alarming postwar disproportion of 
men and women accounts for bitter 
frustrations. As lyrical poetry testifies, 
in the face of official invectives against 
the poking of wounds, widowhood — 
vdov'ya kruchina—is bad enough, but 
spinsterhood is worse. With the char- 
acteristically Russian aggrandized need 
for the THOU, a wrong mate is better 
than loneliness. However, the dispro- 
portionate sex ratio no longer guaran- 
tees the mate, be he wrong or right. 
For women, hard working, harrassed, 
and worn out beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the western world, age early 
and rapidly cease being sexually de- 
sirable. The vast, pressing, ana tempt- 
ing availability of unattached women 
has made the man promiscuous. 


And then there is the problem of 
middle class values, the double-headed 
monster of the Soviet way of life. 
They grow freely out of the expand- 
ing new petty bourgeoisie on the one 
hand, and on the other they are spon- 
sored on a large, if tacit, scale by the 
ruling ideology. The latter still pro- 
poses to substitute the increasing free- 
dom of material acquisitiveness for 
spiritual values. The tender and vul- 
nerable humanism of the young in- 
telligentsia seems to be threatened by 
the brutality of this middle class 
“spirit”. Those love or, rather, post- 
love lyrics which speak of love’s death 
at the hand of the partner who sud- 
denly, like in an evil fairytale, shows 
his true petty bourgeois face are most 
wistful. 


It is truly strange how the road to 
the THOU seems uncertain and irra- 
tional, dark and unpredictable. 


Strangers, Abandoned Women, “Sec- 
onds”, and Chastity. 


It’s hopeless to find anything re- 
motely resembling the Pushkinian 
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vigor, simplicity, and directness in the 
lyrical celebration of his loves. To- 
day’s poets seem unable to celebrate. 
They only commemorate. It is nature 
poetry almost alone which is capable 
of celebration. Both the expanse and 
the intimacy of the landscape, always 
new, beckon, fulfill, and open in the 
poetic transcript directly and imme- 
diately. 
. . . The day arose in front of people, 
Clean and tall. 
Dropping leaves of autumn, 
It opened the secrets of 
plants . . . (5). 
In love lyrics secrets are very secret. 


There is a great deal of fuss with 
memory — or unmemory — an indi- 
cation of the need for indirectness, the 
need to heavily veil with some inter- 
vening preoccupation the love experi- 
ence. As frequently as not memory 
plays tricks: 


. And I am terrified that I'll forget 


you, 

That I'll never bring you back. 

Your traces now are with me 
every where. 

But only in my soul there is no 
trace (6). 


I suggest that this is the most common 
predicament. Lovers are strangers as 
they seem to lack the ability to recog- 
nize each other. And the need for a 
meaningful, binding “trace” becomes 
haunting. If memory is tricky, un- 
memory is treason. Ex-lovers are more 
numerous than vigorously emotional 
lovers living out the now. And ex- 
lovers have a way of becoming 
threatening: 
. But you don’t choose 

What not to take along. 

Not up to you to jail me. 

You are only the guard, 

The hound whose rusty chain 

Has measured the dark garden 

Even if to him are poison 

All apples in a row. 

To your own grief 

Of one clear day 

You will find me sleeping 

In your memory (7). 
The opaque bitterness of abandoned 


women is frequently told the other 
way around: through the voice of the 
autumnal, guilty “second-ness” of the 
“other” woman. Sometimes, the patri- 
archal mores which she offends 
through her very existence get more 
than even with her: 


. In the shadow of my husband 
I approached the gate, timidly silent. 
As second fate, as second wife, 
As misfortune, I entered the family 
Which was not mine. 
The neighbors in a stupor 
Ogled from afar 
Our effort to conquer 
The patriarchal icy steps. 
Where my husband was already 
husband, 
They served us supper dry, 
Condemning every single thing in me. 
No toasts, no speeches. 
We did not dance in an embrace. 
One hand just barely touched 
the cther. 
The old folks, pressing tight their lips, 
Smiled as if insulted. 
And in the glitter of the light, 
The living first wife, replete with 
wrath, 
Stared at me from the mirrored 
portrait. 
The shutters tightly locked, 
The shame, the pain, the tremor in 
my blood. 
All this —a bitter test 
For second love, much wronged .. . 


(8). 


Sometimes she gives up instead of be- 
ing crushed —and is crushed anyway. 
Curiously, those few who are certain 
of having found each other end up by 
heroic renunciation: properly, if un- 
necessarily. When a man fathers a 
child in wedlock, the mistress, rele- 
gated to the sad and pointless corner 
of the triangle, gives her lover up as 
sacrifice to the sovereignty of the 
family: 
. . « What in the world 
happened in that faraway city? 
Your little baby girl said: 
Daddy. 
She hardly said it. 
For the first time. 
And she robbed us of all our words. 
It’s easier to live my days out 
gnashing teeth 
Than rob her of that word (9). 
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The impotent grief of the abandoned 
woman and the guilt of the “seconds” 
stand in some equitable balance. They 
at least have eaten the apple. And the 
erotic apple still tastes a trifle poison- 
ous, as if bequeathed by Tolstoy the 
octogenarian. Chastity reigns from a 
high pedestal: and the younger the 
man, the more searching for the eva- 
sive and compelling THOU, the hap- 
pier he might be with a virgin. 

I love your verbs: 
“I won’t come” 

I will not possess you. 

Not in summer, not in winter. 

So Ieng as you are everywhere. 

So long as you sit and sing in my boat 


(10). 


Heterosexual tension, the male-fe- 
male war play, the conquest itself 
seems to hold but little fascination in 
the lyrical transcript of the prevailing 
emotional scale. Therefore, chastity 
beyond its minimal self-value — and 
it is quite minimal—is a synonym 
for trustworthiness and trust, faith- 
fulness and faith. 

She is eighteen years, no more. 

A cherry mouth. 

A radiant glance .. . 

Women sigh: 

— A queen! 

Ard men turn pale: 

— How beautiful! 

She does not notice them, 

Even if one were to fall 

At her feet 

Or scream. 

So far enly the wind knows 

How hot these lips... . 

Stern, friendly, mcdest, 

Not having met her lover, 

She is crue to him! (11). 
This girl is eighteen. But the lonely 
woman who could have been her 
mother but missed out on love and 
motherhood, the war spinster, inspires 
the saddest version of the leading 
lyrical theme: the hopeless search for 
connection with one other human be- 
ing — exhaustive, fulfilling, devoid of 
compromise. 

.. . You tried to find him everywhere. 

He must exist, 


“don’t wait,” “doen't 
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He is someplace. 
You asked: 
Where is he? Where? 
There was no answer. 
Your youth is gone. 
You paled and withered. 
You, whose beauty shone once, 
You do not know the verity 
That a wife to no one 
You long since are 
A widow ... 
You do not know 
That he was killed 
In war 
Before you met him (12). 
Before this honorable loneliness, be- 
fore the hard lot of the woman, one 
stands in awe — 
For steps almost measured, 
for laughter which is not gay, 
for eyes of unmeasured scrrow 
hidden from all. 
According to most secret conscience 
their destiny was formed. 
Their story is pure, — 
How am I not to know! 
Unripe they turned old, 
without a ncon, their sun set, 
they did not fall for a trifle 
and the important thing they did nct 
find (13). 


Poetic Chivalry toward Women. 
Superior strength, that famous in- 
translatable resilient coherence (zel- 
nost’,) is readily attributed to women, 
be they fulfilled or bereft. For they 
are pure and untreasonable. Next to 
nature, the gripping lyrical theme is 
the resilience of the woman. Con- 
fronted with so much fortitude, small 
wonder that Eros is intimidated. Here 
is a well known poem, disfigured con- 
siderably in translation because among 
other vicissitudes of transit, the key 
word baba — “simple woman” has no 
equivalent: 
Everybody weakened. Women didn’t — 
Through hunger and sickness, war and 
draught. 
Silently they rocked the cradles, 
Saving our sons. 
~ Women were better, were cleaner 
And they betrayed not their virginal 
dreams 
For bread, for this food here, 
For medals, for new clothes (14). 


An abundance of lyrics commemorates 
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the martyrdom of the Russian woman. 
It does so in a poignantly unerotic 
fashion. For if it were otherwise, it 
would turn incestuous. The highest 
and warmest poetic image is not that 
of a lover but of a mother. Poems 
entitled “Mother” are truly uncount- 
able. However, the feminine is not 
consciously categorized according to 
certain kinds of images and least of 
all according to an age scale. There- 
fore, the mother image and that of 
the lover co-exist and glide into each 
other. This may well be the main 
reason for the marked abstinence from 
verbal erotic rapture. Tender lyricism 
is dedicated to the next best, to the 
mother image—to the wife, not the 
lover. 
. Love triumphs 
over lies and gossip, 
over the phantom joy 
of easy conquests. 
It is possible to love 
after seventeen hard years 
your wife 
as if she were seventeen (15). 
The love object is not for today but 
for tomorrow and beyond. The need 
for permanent union in the sanctuary 
of the family is so strong that it too 
inhibits the essentially non-transcen- 
dental intoxication with eros. 


In the attempt to trace the pattern 
of interlocking themes, it is suggested 
here that commiseration with the hard 
lot of women and the relentless dedi- 
cation to the mother image may cause 

the poet’s adherence to a strict emo- 
tional decorum. Puritanical restraint 
resembles a preventive withdrawal 
from any kind of incestuous tempta- 
tion. Thus, the mother image, much 
like the heavy concern with the re- 
membering and the forgetting, is an 
obstacle between the poet and the full 
statement of the love motif. 


Once we are on obstacles, the most 
formidable is compassion. Maybe it is 
the extension of the worship of chas- 
tity; maybe it is compensatory to the 


guilt over the sex act which alienates 
rather than unites; maybe it is one 
safe way to express love for the 
mother. Whatever it means, it is 
repetitive in the warp of love lyrics. 

I am sad, I am worn out from thirst. 

I am tormented in longing and loving. 

I know well that in every woman 

there is something of you. 

I cannot bear to see their sorrow, 

their fear, their grieving way. 

It is so very easy to hurt them, 

So very easy to make them cry . . . (16). 
The above compassion “in general” is 
more poignant in individual cases. If 
a wife is also the beloved, if she with- 
stands all hardships and measures up 
to the highest ideal, namely that of a 
friend, then the tribute paid to her 
ought to move even a cynic. A war 
poet, still restless and unable to forget 
the horror and romanticism of that 
great experience, speaks to his wife: 

.. . As I fell under the peals of battle, 

As I paid the bill for my errors, 
All my hardships were at your heels, 
Relentless, right behind you. 
Every wound, every cut 
Distorted your dearest face. 
In those days when I was dying of 
thirst, 
So did you. 
. You were feeding on grief and insult, 
Wiping blood and sweat from your 
brow... (17). 
It is only this kind of blood that 
brings communion, the blood of com- 
passion. But, one might argue, that’s 
the drama of history. The next one, 
however, is a “genre” poem. It is pre- 
sented here not at all as a joke which 
would be cruel and tasteless — but for 
its “everydayness.” 
My beloved was washing the laundry, 
Her shoulders moved back and forth. 
Her thin hands were rubbed through 
As she was hanging the wash. 
She tried to find the dwindling 
soap cake, 
And yet she held it in her hand. 
How pitiful was the nape of her neck 
Covered with funny, tender curls. 


My beloved was washing the laundry. 
Not to dirty her brow with the foam, 
Awkwardly with her elbow she tried 
To brush away a strand of hair. 
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Now she lowers her shoulders, dearest, 
And looks in oblivion into the 
distance, 
Now she sings something softly, 
not knowing, 
That I watch her for a long time. 


Of the sunset the ancient glories 
Stood in the depth of the window. 
From soap, ammonia, and soda, 
She squinted her eyes in distress. 


If I were to cross every single city, 

I would not find a thing more splendid 
Than these thin poor hands, 

These sad sad eyes, (18). 


Without further ado, I suggest that 
the above emotional pitch permits no 
rapture of lovemaking and is, perhaps, 
movingly unerotic. But like all recent 
wistful poetry, it speaks eloquently — 
because it is not its surface intent — 
of loneliness and of the need for a 
compassionate shelter in the THOU. 


The contact, however, as already 
indicated, is a complicated matter. 
The pervasive uncertainty of it, one 
more obstacle in the way of love ful- 
fillment, is the last theme to be 
pointed out here. The vicissitudes of 
the search are related to the distressful 
dilemma expressed in all recent po- 
etry: Who is friend and who is ene- 
my? The following stands as a motto 
for the intelligentsia’s painful attempt 
to find itself. 

. .. I can hardly stand under the burden 

of mounting questions: 

Do I believe or does it seem so? 
Is it a semblance or a phantom? 

Or is it the whirlpool once more 
of capricious mixed-up werds? 

Is it caligraphy on the surface 
—or a discovery out of the 

entrails ? 

Who is it —a tested friend 

or an ancient enemy? .. . (19). 


The threat of loneliness urges com- 
mittment to. maximal friendship 4 la 
russe. But the drug—mnedrug—triend- 
unfriend — detection is precarious to 
say the least. The enemy threatens of 
late not from antithetical distance but 
from a sort of clammy, weird, cha- 
meleonic closeness smacking of black 


magic. Man can accept everything — 
“failure .. . sorrow ... privation .. . 
darkness . . .” 
. only the friend’s treason 
he can never accept (20). 

Private values, stated more and more 
clearly, are based on treason and loyal- 
ty as being interchangeable with death 
and life Therein is implicit, perhaps, 
the impact of political changes char- 
acterized by “now you see it and now 
you don’t” on the individual aware- 
ness of the creative writer. But that’s 
another story.* Perhaps, therefore, it 
is not surprising that in love poetry, 
the erotic interest gives way to the 
anxious concern with the possibility 
of betrayal. The dilemma of drug — 
nedrug is repeated here in the anti- 
nomy of chuzhoi-rodnoi, intranslatable 
as one term feeds on the other, the 
real meaning of one being the nega- 
tion of the other: “alien” as over “my 
very own.” In this crucial semantic 
nucleus, translation fails. For if rod- 
noi can, perhaps, be transcribed, the 
term chuzhoi does not make sense. 
But whatever the strange threat in the 
latter, it is painful to suddenly dis- 
cover an alien in the lover who is 
no more: 


... So he is gone... 
Well, let him go. 


*Even if trespassing into an enormous 
topic far beyond the scope of this small 
paper, it is, perhaps, better not to be too 
cryptic here. In a self-defensive answer to 
Stalinist controls over the total life of his 
subjects, Khrushchev’s leadership as a suc- 
cessor par excellence continues to grant 
certain freedoms but in a vascillating “now 
I give, now I take away” fashion. Suffice 
to follow Khruschev’s personal gyrations 
in regard to de-Stalinization, re-Staliniza- 
tion, and new de-Stalinization in all arts 
from 1956 until the present! The more 
twisted the official line as to where exactly 
the borders of the private and the public 
are to be staked out these days, the more 
coherent and forceful seems to be the at- 
tempt on the part of the new resilient 
humanist to claim greater independence 
from the yoke of obshchestvennost’, the 
societal complex of public pressure on the 
individual. 
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I have hidden my pain in my breast 
as he who doesn’t want to leave 
the battle hides his wound. 
Only the thought is heavy 
over the suddenly open rift: 
How is it possible? 
I lived with him 
And I didn’t know 
that he was 
an alien (21). 
It is, however, even more painful to 
live with one: 
. although we whisper lips to lips, 
what can I do 
if I cannot find in you 
anything close and dear, 
not in your movements, 
not in your words... 
I cannot master 
this loneliness in two (22). 


Alienation descends suddenly as if in 
intimate relations one always stalks 
about in pitch darkness. The unpre- 
dictable metamorphosis of a lover is, 
perhaps, less curious if experienced by 
the woman. For, deprived of equal 
initiative, she responds more than she 
chooses. If experienced by the man, 
the haunting doubt as to the identity 
of the love partner is more telling of 
the pitfalls of the search and choice. 
This stalking about in the dark means, 
first of all, an alarming uncertainty 
about oneself. For it is an honorably 
Russian literary motif transmitted 
from Dostoyevsky on down to enlarge 
the agony of the question “who am 
1?” into the question “who are you?” 
The forever searching Russian intel- 
lectual seems incapable to either go 
under in solitude or reach fulfillment 
without his haunting and most un- 
certain double: the thou or the other 
self. 


Among poets of the humanistic 
new look, Evgenii Evtushenko’s self- 
statement seems most lucid: 


... And you? 
Tell me: 
Are you pleased with yourself? 
In your eyes 
I see: no. 
You often speak 
and think untruth. 
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And seldom are you 
straight and simple. 
At times it is impossible 
to find 
what in you is not your own 
and what you are yourself... 
(23). 


There is nothing especially Russian 
in the need of an intellectual to state 
himself and of the poet to be articu- 
late in this attempt. Like anywhere 
else, the undertaking poses the chang- 
ing and static dichotomy of the indi- 
vidual and society. But the strains of 
the Russian social and political sys- 
tems in times ot modernity seem to 
have been such as to make the self- 
statement unusually trying. The 
Bronze Horseman, the great Pushkin- 
ian figure of Peter the First standing 
for the power, wisdom, and ruthless- 
ness of the state, capitalized, crowned, 
and aloft throughout, crushes the self- 
conscious, weak and isolated individ- 
ual indeed. This ruthlessness is es- 
pecially unbearable when the recogni- 
tion of self leads to a sense of super- 
fluity. The reddest thread running 
through at least a hundred years of 
fiction is that of the “superfluous peo- 
ple” (lisbniye lindi) who go it alone, 
one by one. From our distance, it 
seems that it is no longer exposure but 
superfluity that the Evtushenko gener- 
ation most fears. It might account for 
the prevailing pattern in which the 
intricate theme of the individual ap- 
pears: honest self-assessment is very 
painful; the need to avert, the disas- 
trous sense of superfluity expresses it- 
self, in turn, in the compelling, over- 
whelming longing for the THOU, the 
RODNOYE, the supportive other self. 
When society pressed that he give up 
his beloved, Paruir Sevak refused — 
“sebya sebe ne razreshat’?”* — love 
being the individual fulfillment. But 
then it comes only in travail. The 
groping for the self is darkened, ag- 


*A tight contraction defeating transla- 
tion but meaning something like: “Should 
I not allow me to myself?” 
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grandized, doubled in search for the 
other. For somehow one searches the 
THOU in weakness, not in strength. 
Under all this strain, as_ illustrated 
here, the love motif does not have a 
focus, evident in the absence of the 
erotic core. The love motif is eclectic; 
ie, discolored by adjoining themes. 


For several reasons, therefore, the 
search for love turns into an internal- 
ized blind man’s buff: 

She who comes to me is not at all the one. 
She puts her hands on my shoulders 
and steals me from the other. 
And she who is the one — 
tell me, for the sake of god — 
whom will she embrace? 
She from whom I am stolen 
will also steal in revenge 
and will not find the answer 
and will struggle with herself, 
unknowingly clinging 
to a stranger. 
O, how many nervous, evil, 
unnecessary encounters 
and empty friendships! 
O, thoughtful light, 
come help to break 
the togetherness of strangers 
and the disunion of the close! (24). 


Conclusions. 


Discomfort and uneasiness accom- 
pany any attempt to summarize a liter- 
ary essay. The flavor and specificity 
of the very literary materials make the 
task of squeezing out the concluding 
juice something like an act of violence. 
Excerpts from poems have been in the 
first place assembled far more per se 
than for the purposes of an exhaustive 
sociological analysis be it alone be- 
cause a literary historian could not 
function if he were to loose his faith 
in the intrinsic eloquence of creative 
literature. Thus, the topic and the 
method here are both as it were in- 
tuitive, speculative, illustrative. In ad- 
dition,a literary historian in as much 
as he is not a trained psychologist, is 
inclined to interpret literary materials 
pretty much as they stand on the page 
of the text, i.e., on the surface and not 
much under; straight as it were with- 
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out concerning himself too much with 
the inversion processes of the pre- 
literary stages. 


The scope of this paper was nar- 
row: just one motif isolated out of the 
texture of contemporary Russian poet- 
ry. Nor are the inferences from this 
one motif given to undue extrapola- 
tion: even if a young urban poet sad- 
ly lyricizes about the unhappy love of 
a peasant girl, the sadness is more re- 
vealing of erotic frustrations of this 
one poet than of kolkhoz women at 
large. The very predilection for un- 
happy love in poetry may indicate 
something very different in the re- 
cesses of the subconscious of the Rus- 
sian intelligentzia. But the literary 
historian is rather inclined to believe 
the poet without further ado. If he 
says he is unhappy, it’s good and 
meaningful enough. For the time 
being. 


Thus, the purpose of this paper was 
to present the melancholic mood in 
which the young Russian poet today 
approaches eros. In contrast to Stalin- 
ist literature, there is a great deal of 
love in current poetry. And it is over- 
whelmingly unhappy. The intertwin- 
ing of submotifs, one sadder than the 
other, such as the themes of the aban- 
doned woman, of the wrong partner, 
of the forever search for compassion 
in the supportive thou, even the theme 
of the reverence for feminine chaste 
and strong virtue have been placed 
here into the following generic ma- 
trix. The essentially unerotic nature of 
the Russian eros motif bears the mark, 
on one hand, of the old and venerable 
tradition of puritanism and on the 
other hand, of the stresses intimate in- 
terpersonal relations undergo in con- 
temporary Russian society. Love poetry 
cannot fail but reflect the pressures of 
public forces on private worlds. But 
beyond that, because of the great need 
of the Russian personality to effloresce 
in the thou, the sadness of love lyrics 
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mirrors directly the mood of young 
poets as they search for a fulfilling 
heterosexual relationship and less di- 
rectly, but just as meaningfully, this 
poetry transcends the theme of eros 
itself and mirrors the closely adjoin- 
ing theme so much on the mind of 
the new humanist: his right for in- 
dividual self awareness, his right for 
a rather frantic search of the self. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS DEPICTED IN THE SOVIET FILM — 
A RESEARCH NOTE 
JOHN RIMBERG 


VanSant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Were any social problems depicted 
in Soviet films produced during the 
Stalin era? If so, were solutions of- 
fered? What types of solutions? Who 
was portrayed as the “problem solv- 
er’? A member of the Communist 
Party or its youth orgarization, the 
Komsomol? Or perhaps a Party of- 
ficial? . . . And were the problems 
depicted in films usually contempo- 
rary, or far removed from the daily 
life of Soviet citizens? The present 
article attempts to answer these ques- 


tions about social problems by means 
of a content analysis of Soviet films. 


METHOD 


Classification categories used in this 
siudy. First, the main problem de- 
picted in a Soviet film — and the reso- 
lution of that problem was classi- 
fied as follows: (a) social problem 
and Communist resolution; or (b) so- 
cial problem and “progressive” resolu- 
tion; or (c) social problem without a 
resolution; or (d) no social problem. 
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Examples of Soviet films lacking a 
genuine social problem are the musi- 
cal comedy “Volga-Volga”, filmed in 
1938, and the romantic “Arshin the 
Peddler”, filmed in 1945. In “Volga- 
Volga”, the name of a popular song 
first introduced in this picture, a 
simple peasant girl composes songs 
but goes unrecognized because of the 
unappreciative bureaucratic farm of- 
ficial who tries to prevent her from 
entering a contest. She manages to 
evade him and her efforts are crowned 
with success, as her musical talents are 
finally recognized by all—even the 
uncultured bureaucrat. The picture 
was a convenient vehicle for light 
music, dancing and slapstick comedy. 
In the film “Arshin the Peddler”, a 
wealthy young man resorts to a dis- 
guise to woo his love. Her father, who 
disapproves of the suitor, fails to 
penetrate his disguise — and every- 
thing ends happily. 


With regard to social problems, a 
Communist resolution was defined so 
that the hero had to be acquainted 
with the Party “line”, although it was 
mot necessary for the hero to be a 
Party member by this definition. 
Thus, for example, the film “Chapa- 
yev’, produced in 1934, was classified 
as “social problem, Communist reso- 
lution” even though the peasant-hero 
Chapayev never carried a membership 
card in the Communist Party. He was 
depicted simply as a brave guerilla 
leader who supported Lenin’s cause 
during the Civil War and usually ac- 
cepted the advice of the political com- 
missar sent by the Communists to 
guide him. 

Solutions to social problems were 
classified as “progressive” if the action 
was taken by someone not acquainted 
with the Party line— provided that 
the Party defined this action as the 
correct one under the circumstances. 
Therefore, the Russian prince Alexan- 
der Nevsky made a progressive de- 
cision hundreds of years ago when he 
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led the Russian army of Novgorod 
against the Teutonic Knights — ac- 
cording to the Communist Party line 
in the year 1938, when the film biog- 
raphy of Nevsky was made. 

Next, the Communist affiliation of 
the problem-solving hero in Soviet 
films was classified as follows: (a) 
Official of the Communist Party; or 
(b) rank-and-file member of the 
Communist Party; or (c) member of 
the Young Communist League, the 
Komsomol; or (d) neither Komsomol 
nor Party member. 


Finally, the timeliness of social 
problems depicted in Soviet films was 
classified as follows: (a) Contempo- 
rary, defined as the decade prior to 
the date of each film’s release; or (b) 
recent past—not within the decade, 
but within 40 years of the film’s re- 
lease or (c) historic past, defined as 
more than 40 years prior to the film's 
release. 


Some Soviet film versions of ancient 
folk tales, like the picture “Stone 
Flower” filmed in 1946, had to be 
classified as “historic past.” There was 
simply no other way to classify this 
tale about the young man who is cap- 
tured by the lovely Goddess of the 
Copper Mountain! The same is true 
of the picture “Kashchey the Im- 
mortal”, filmed in 1944, in which the 
devil Kashchey kidnaps a Russian girl, 
who is finally rescued by her lover 
with the aid of a magic carpet and a 
cap that makes him invisible. 

A few science fiction films with 
futuristic settings had to be classified 
as “contemporary”. Examples of such 
films are “Aelita”, produced in 1924, 
and “Cosmic Voyage”, released in 
1937. The film “Aelita” combines 
scenes of contemporary Soviet life 
with a space trip to the planet Mars. 
At-the beginning of the film the en- 
gineer Los is hard at work. Next he is 
seen in a rocket ship accompanied by 
a Red Army soldier and a detective. 
Landing on Mars, they find themselves 
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embroiled in a political revolt. The 
engineer Los also manages to have a 
love affair with the queen of Mars, 
named Aelita. At the end of the film, 
Los “comes back to earth”, to discover 
that it was all just a dream. “Cosmic 
Voyage” depicts the adventures of a 
lunar rocket with a juvenile stowaway 
inside. 

Films available for analysis. The 
analysis focused on completed full- 
length feature films released between 
1923 and 1952. All Soviet motion 
pictures described in Russian or 
American publications were included; 
the author of this article personally 
saw about 80 of these films in the 
United States and in the Soviet Union. 
Information was obtained about more 
than 700 films, constituting at least 
two-thirds of all Soviet full-length fea- 
ture films released during the period 
1923-1952. 

Information about all elements of 
the content analysis (the social prob- 
lem and its resolution; political affilia- 
tion of the problem-solver; timeli- 
ness) was not always fully detailed in 
the published sources of data. When- 
ever any one of the elements of con- 


least 400 films among the 700 film 
titles catalogued. 


FINDINGS 


The tabulations are presented sepa- 
rately for Soviet films released during 
each of five eras: the New Economic 
Policy era, 1923-1928; the period of 
the first Five Year Plan, 1929-1933; 
the period before World War II, 
1934-1940; the war years, 1941-1945; 
and the post-war period up to Stalin's 
death, 1946-1952. 


Problems and their resolution. Fif- 
teen per cent of the films released dur- 
ing the era of the New Economic 
Policy did not deal with social prob- 
Iems, despite frequent criticism — in 
the press and elsewhere — of the films 
produced merely to entertain. Less 
than one-half of the NEP era films 
featured Communist solutions to so- 
cial problems. Just a short time later, 
however, when the nationwide collec- 
tivization and industrialization cam- 
paign began, a Communist resolution 
of social problems was featured in 
four-fifths of the films released by So- 
viet studios, and virtually every film 
was concerned with a social problem! 


TABLE 1 
PROBLEMS AND THEIR RESOLUTION 


Problem and 


Era of Film’s Release 


Resolution 


NEP FYP#1 Pre-War War Post-War Total 
. Communist resclution 44% 81% 68% 67% 82% 66% 
Progressive resolution 19 14 15 11 14 
No resolution 22 II 7 6 — 10 
No social problem 15 — II 12 7 10 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of films (97) (53) (133) (73) (56) (412) 


tent analysis in a particular film was 
not sufficiently described to permit 
classification, that film was analyzed 
only in terms of the other content ele- 
ments. For each element of the con- 
tent analysis there was an adequate 
description available in the case of at 


Following Stalin’s promise that life 
would become gayer, film content 
changed once more. During the years 
1934-1940, some frivolous films with- 
out social problems were again re- 
leased, although pictures with Com- 
munist solutions of social problems 
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TABLE 2 
COMMUNIST AFFILIATION OF THE PROBLEM SOLVER 


Era of Film’s Release 
Affiliation of 


Problem Solver NEP FYP#1 Pre-Wer War Post-War Total 
Party official 1% 2% 7% 7% 35% 8% C 
Rank-and-file Party Member 8 10 6 5 4 6 I 
Komsomol Member II 8 II 4 — 8 I 
No Communist affiliation 80 80 76 86 61 78 ; 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100 % 100% 100% I 
Number of films (101) (so) (134) (76) (52) (413) = 
re 
accounted for two-thirds of all pro- the post-war films depicted Party of- as 
ductions. This trend continued during _ ficials as the principal problem solvers, W 
the war years. It should be noted, and a number of district Party Secre- tc 
however, that films depicting unmre- aries were occasionally featured as fi 
solved social problems (i.e., where the local versions of the “wise” Stalin. Al- p 
problem was presented but not though rank-and-file Communists and 
solved) continued to decline in im- Komsomol members had been credited 
portance — from 22 per cent to 11 per with wisdom (that is, with the solu- 
cent to seven and six per cent; dur- tion of social problems) in nearly one- S 


ing the post-war era, films depicting 
unresolved social problems were no 
longer being released at all by Soviet 
studios. Furthermore, four-fifths of 
the post-war films released to motion 
picture theaters portrayed social prob- 
lems and depicted Communist solu- 
tions to these problems. 


Communist affiliation of the prob- 
lem solver. Four-fifths of the films re- 
leased during the NEP era featured 
problem solvers who were neither 
Party nor Komsomol members — and 
this proportion rose even higher dur- 
ing the Second World War. Even in 
the post-war period up to Stalin's 
death, three-fifths of the new films had 
non-Party, non-Komsomol heroes. In 
other words, it was frequently the non- 
Communist who provided Communist- 
approved solutions to social problems 
in the films! The Communist Party 
official was the “forgotten man” in 
Soviet films for many years — that is, 
until the mid-1930's. After that, Com- 
munist officials (including Lenin and 
Stalin) were depicted in films on occa- 
sion, but it was mostly in the post-war 
period that such officials began to 
“star” in Soviet films. One-third of 


fifth of the Soviet films released dur- 
ing the early years of the Stalin re- 
gime, these rank-and-file Communist 
types rarely received credit for solving 
problems in films produced during 
World War II and the immediate 
post-war period; in fact Komsomol 
herces virtually disappeared from 
post-war films. Towards the end of 
the Stalin regime nearly two-thirds of 
the new films featured heroes without 
a Party or Komsomol membership 
card, while all other post-war films 
depicted social problems being solved 
at the higher levels of the Communist 
bureaucracy. 


Timeliness of social problems. Dur- 
ing the NEP era and the pre-war years, 
films featuring contemporary social 
problems constituted less than three- 
fifths of the film output for these 
years. During the first Five Year Plan 
era and the post-war era, when the 
Party was most strident in its call for 
propaganda, the proportion of films 
on tontemporary social problems was 
considerably higher, reaching four- 
fifths during the last years of Stalin's 
regime. It is also interesting to note 
that concern for social problems of the 
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TABLE 3 
1sIMELINESS OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Era of Film’s Release 


Time Period NEP FYP##1 Pre-War War _ Post-War 
Contemporary 55% 74% 58% 65% 79% 63 %o 
Recent past 22 19 20 4 12 17 
Historical 23 7 22 31 9 20 
Total 100 % 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of fi'ms (113) (72) (130) (80) (58) (462) 


recent past (that is 11 to 40 years 
ago) declined during the second 
World War, because film makers had 
to delve deeper into Russia’s past to 
find historic precedents for the antici- 
pated defeat of the German invaders. 


SUMMARY 


Content analysis of more than 400 
Soviet films reveals that social prob- 


lems were frequently—but not al- 
ways —depicted in Soviet films, and 
were often resolved by a predictable 
Party line solution. On the other 
h..nd, the problem solver was typically 
described as an ordinary citizen with- 
out a Party card. Finally, the majority 
of social problems depicted in films 


were to be found in a contemporary 
setting. 
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PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 


In this department, we hope to provide short discussions (1500-1800 words) which 
deal with (a) the prediction of a problem or problems, in a specialized area, which on 
the basis cf research may be expected to emerge in the near future; (b) the suggestions 
of research which could be initiated now, and which might be of value to the develop- 
ment of sociological theory, to the understanding of a concrete problem, and to emergent 
secial action. Authors are cordially invited to submit material for this section. 


KNOWLEDGE, SOCIAL ACTION AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


YEHEZKEL DROR 
The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


During the last twenty years, and 
especially since the second World 
War, there has been a growing in- 
terest by social scientists in orienting 
their studies and investigations to- 
wards social problems. While as yet 
sociologists in general lag in this re- 
spect behind political scientists, eco- 
nomists and jurists, various factors, in- 
cluding among others the impact of 
various international and intranation- 
al social and technological changes, the 
pioneering work of writers such as 
Lynd, the policy of some foundations 
and the development of the social sci- 
ences and their research methodolo- 
gies, have combined to bring about a 
slow but sure change of attitudes of 
social scientists. This change of atti- 
tudes results in more knowledge being 
available which is of direct relevance 
to the rational treatment of various 
social problems. 


The more knowledge which can po- 
tentially help in the rationalization of 
social action is available, the more 
pressing becomes the need to develop 
methods for applying knowledge to 
social problems and to devise ma- 
chinery and _ institutional arrange- 
ments which will encourage actual use 
of available knowledge in social policy 
making. While some progress in this 
direction can perhaps be found in 
some areas, it seems that the transla- 
tion of knowledge into actual social 
action is faced by a number of barriers 
which by themselves require intensive 
study and investigation, if the social 


sciences want their knowledge to be 
utilized. 

Full consideration of the problems 
of applying knowledge to emergent 
social action would involve us deeply 
in basic issues of political philosophy, 
social psychology and theories of or- 
ganization. Rather, I would like in 
this short and preliminary note to il- 
lustrate the need to devote more at- 
tention and research to certain aspects 
of social action as an essential pre- 
requisite to actual systematic use of 
available knowledge in social policy 
making by a brief discussion of three 
problems related to the rationalization 
of social action. In order to illustrate 
the nature of the problems faced in 
building a bridge between knowledge 
and action, the following problems are 
dealt with: the determination of the 
optimal social unit (or units) to deal 
with a certain social problem; the 
selection of optimal means of social 
action; and the rationalization of the 
decision-making processes within the 
various units of social action. 


1. The determination of the opti- 
mal social unit (or units) to deal with 
a certain social problem. 


In every society there is a large 
variety of social units which deal with 
social problems, such as neighborhood 
groups, denominational organizations, 
women associations, government units 
of varying levels (local, state and na- 
tional) and structure (independent 
agencies, government corporations, 
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Problems of Tomorrow 


regular government departments ), and 
so on. From a functional point of 
view, each social unit of action is 
characterized by certain patterns of 
structure and modes of operation 
which result from its organizational 
set-up, personal composition and its 
position in society. Now, a very im- 
portant aspect of the treatment of 
every social problem is the selection 
of and division of labor between vari- 
ous social units which are charged 
with that problem. Here, we are faced 
with a rather crucial and difficult ques- 
tion, namely which social body (or set 
of bodies) is by nature of its char- 
acteristics best suited to deal with a 
particular social problem or complex 
of social problems. For example, what 
role should voluntary associations play 
in the prevention and cure of drug 
addiction, what responsibilities should 
the family assume in various stages of 
mental disease, should courts or spe- 
cialized administrative agencies deal 
with juvenile delinquents, and so on. 


Selection of the optimum social 
unit which is to be charged with re- 
sponsibility for dealing with a certain 
area of social action and social prob- 
lems will always depend to a large 
extent on ideological factors and spe- 
cific conditions changing from place 
to place and time to time. But it 
seems that the social sciences can make 
an important contribution to the mak- 
ing of a more rational choice by study- 
ing the functional characteristics of 
social action by various categories of 
social units. For instance, there are 
basic differences in operational char- 
acteristics between voluntary associa- 
tions and public bureaucracies. Volun- 
tary associations are able to operate 
through more spontaneous and pri- 
mary relationships while public bu- 
reaucracies are more impersonal, can 
systematically deal with larger num- 
bers of subjects and persons, and can 
cover a larger time-space continuum. 
Similarly, every social unit has irs own 
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functional characteristics which can 
be subjected to systematic study and 
research. 


2. The selection of optimal means 
of social action. 


The determination of the optimal 
social unit to deal with a certain social 
problem is closely related with selec- 
tion of the optimal combination of 
means of action to deal with a certain 
social problem since various units spe- 
cialize in the use of different means. 
Thus, if direct compulsion by force is 
regarded in a certain case as the op- 
timal means, only a public administra- 
tive agency can be selected as the unit 
of action. If, on the other hand, close 
personal and intimate relations are re- 
garded as the optimal means (such as 
in preventation of recidivism jin alco- 
holism), a voluntary association 
would be the best choice. 


The selection of optimal means of 
social action requires examination of 
the characteristics, effects and limita- 
tion of each mode of social action. 
What is the real effect of pronouncing 
a new legal norm, what changes in 
value patterns can be brought about 
through large scale education con- 
ducted through mass-medias of com- 
munication or through small-group 
grass-root discussions, what is the 
impact on internal economic condij- 
tions of import quotas and licensing 
requirements, what are the effects of 
positive individual incentives on work 
output— these are a few “random” 
illustrations from the many problems 
that are faced in this respect. 


A short examination of the difficul- 
ties associated with the use of legisla- 
tion as an instrument of social action 
will further demonstrate what we need 
to know in regard to the effect and 
operation of the various means of 
social action. Here, a basic problem 
concerns the conditions under which 
the new legislation has an impact on 
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social action. Among the conditions 
for effective use of legislation to 
change social behavior one can men- 
tion the following: physical feasibility 
of complying with the law; lack of 
strong material incentives for law- 
transgression; a positive correlation 
between the requirements of the law 
and generally accepted ideologies and 
values; strong legitimation of the 
legislative body and non-instrumental, 
effective, orientation towards law by 
the population; and so on. A conclu- 
sion from this list of variables would 
be that law by itself is an insufficient 
means for changing patterns of be- 
havior based on deep-rooted social 
values and convictions. Such a con- 
clusion, if upheld by further research 
and investigation, would be of the 
highest significance for determining 
the role of law as a means of social 
action directed at social problems. 
Similar knowledge on the conditions 
for effective use of the various other 
means of social action could together 
provide a relatively sound basis for 
determining the optimal combination 
of various means of social action to be 
used in applying available knowledge 
to various social problems. 


In this connection it is also neces- 
sary to point out the importance of 
the “optimum” concept in social ac- 
tion. It is not very useful to conclude 
that individual depth-psychoanalysis is 
the best method for, let us say, deal- 
ing with prejudice. However scien- 
tifically sound, the social scientist in- 
terested in contributing to actual social 
action cannot ignore the factual im- 
possibility of mass _psychoanalyses. 
Considerations of physical and social 
feasibility and of costs are of central 
importance in social action and must 
be fully taken into account in suggest- 
ing ways for dealing with social 
problems. 

More attention to the problems 
associated with actual social action and 


study of the characteristics of various 
means of social action and of the con- 
ditions determining their usefulness 
might well do much to break down 
some of the “aloofness” and lack of 
realism characterizing some of the 
“social problems” studies. 


3. Rationalization of the decision- 
making processes within the various 
units of social action. 


Assuming that we have at our dis- 
posal significant knowledge on the 
genesis and treatment of various social 
problems, on the optimal social units 
which should deal with them and on 
the optimal combination of means of 
action to solve them — this still leaves 
wide open the difficulties of applying 
knowledge through social action, es- 
pecially the question of how to make 
sure that during the decision-making 
process all available knowledge is duly 
considered and taken into account. 
This is perhaps the most difficult ques- 
tion of all and the one to which rela- 
tively least attention has been paid by 
modern social sciences. 


The problem has at least five main 
aspects, all of which require close 
study and attention, namely: a philo- 
sophical aspect—what can and should 
be the contribution of knowledge, as 
distinguished from values and emo- 
tions, to social policy; an educational 
aspect—how best to train the decision 
makers (administrators, politicians and 
so on) so as to enable them to use 
available knowledge in making their 
decisions; a psychological aspect — 
how to break down psychological bar- 
riers to more rational action: an or- 
ganizational aspect—how to devise 
organizational set-ups designed to 
make easier integration of knowledge 
into institutional decision - making 
(such as professional staffs, advisory 
councils, “brain-trusts”, special plan- 
ning units and so on); and a personal 
aspect — to what extent should the in- 
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dividual social scientist assume de- 
cision-making functions so as person- 
ally to use his knowledge in social 
action. 

The three interrelated problems 
touched upon in this note indicate the 
extent of the no-man’s land between 
knowledge concerning the origin and 
nature of social problems and social 
action. Much relevant data can be 
found in the various social sciences 
and especially in political science, eco- 
nomics and public administration 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE AVAILABILITY OF BACK ISSUES 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS* 
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which are more action-oriented than 
the other social sciences. But very 
little has been done to focus syste- 
matic, intensive research on the inter- 
mediate problems of applying knowl- 
edge to social action such as those dis- 
cussed here. Explicit recognition of 
their importance for a realistic policy- 
science and more research focused on 
them seem to be required for enlarg- 
ing the actual contribution of social 
problem oriented research to social 
action. 


1 


Volume 1 1953-54 x Single issues $1.00 each 
Volume 2 1954-55 X xX ‘ Any four issues — $3.50 
Volume 3 1955-56 X x Xx $11.00 for all available 
Volume 4 1956-57 X x issues — Vols. 1 to 5 
Volume 5 1957-58 X 

6 1856-50 X X X xX 


Vol. 6 complete — $4.50 


* Available issues marked by X 


Indiana University 


Order from: Business Manager, SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Department of Sociology 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Make Checks Payable to: SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Payment in Advance will speed shipment. 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUDGET, FINANCE AND AUDIT, SEPT. 1959 


The following report is presented, due to various circumstances, after discussion and 
action by the Executive Committee in session in Chicago, September, 1959. 


I. The Financial Condition of S.S.S.P. 


Exuisit A 
Income and Expense: 1958-1959 
9-1-58 to 8-26-59 8-26-59 to 9-1-59 Year 1958-1959 
Actual Estimated Total 
EXPENSE $8,363.82 $ 60.00 $8,423.82 
INCOME = 7,363.74 (Treas.) 150.00 
303.46 (Bus. Manager net) 

TOTAL $7,667.20 TOoraL 7,817.20 
Annual Operating Deficit 606.62 
Anticipated Operating Deficit (in budget approved for 1958-1959) 755.00 
Expended Less than budgeted for 1958-1959 $ 148.38 
Cash on Hand (Treasurer and Bus. Manager, 8-26-59) $2,738.96 
Outstanding Obligations 530.00 
S.S.S.P. Reserve Fund (8-26-59) TOTAL $2,208.96 


II. Budget for the year 1959-1960 
The following budget for 1959-1960 was revised and approved as follows: 


Exuit B 


Anticipated Expenditures: September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960 
1. Publication of Social Problems (incl. Bus. Manager’s expense) $5,000.00 
800.00 


2. Cost of publication reprints 
3. President’s office expense 100.00 
4. Secretary’s office expense 750.00 
5. Treasurer’s office expense (incl. accountant’s annual audit fees) 300.00 
6. Standing and special committees expense 100.00 
7. Helen DeRoy Award 500.00 
8. Expense of meetings 200.00 
9. Society dues 30.00 
10. Promotion 150.00 
11. Contingency fund 200.00 
$8,130 00 


III. Anticipated Income for the year 1959-1960 


The following sources as providing income and other funds to cover expenditures listed 
in the following budget. 


Exuisir C 

Sources of funds for Society’s Activities: 1959-1960 

1. Membership dues $2,500.00 

2. Society publications: Subscriptions 2,400.00 
Sales of reprints 1,100.00 
Advertising 350.00 

3. Royalties 500.00 

4. Award — Helen DeRoy 500.00 

5. Registration fees at meetings 150.00 

6. To be taken from Society’s reserve fund 630.00 


ToTaL $8,130.00 
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IV. Committee Recommendations Involving Finance 


1. The President of S.S.S.P. should approach several foundations for 
some support of our journal, Social Problems. 

2. The subscription rate for Social Problems to individuals who sub- 
scribe through ASA should be increased by fifty cents above the 
present rate. The subscription rate to all other non-members should 
be increased above the present rate for this category by twenty-five 
cents. 

3. The journal should be encouraged to increase the advertising revenue. 

4. The drive for additional members should be continued. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ERNEST SHIDELER, Chairman 
Srmon Marcson 
IrvinG CoLDABER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Soviet Citizen: Daily Life in a Totali- 
tarian Society. Alex Inkeles and Ray- 
mond A. Bauer. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. 533 Pp. $10.00. 
This profound and highly technical book 

charts, summarizes and analyses the results 

of interviews and questionnaires given to 

3,000 former Soviet citizens, who defected 

from the U.S.S.R. during or after World 

War II. Some of these emigres were volun- 

tary runaways; others were non-returnees 

—persons brought into Germany by the 

Nazis and deciding not to return to the 

U.S.S.R. after the Nazi defeat. All were 

interviewed or filled out questionnaires 

during 1950-51, and thus reflect Soviet 
public opinion of the Stalinist era, par- 
ticularly the opinion of the 1930’s and 

1940’s. Every attempt was made by the 

American interviewers to by-pass the emi- 

gres’ natural anti-Sovietism, and find out 

how Soviet citizens actually think. 


The results are not comforting to either 
anti-Communists or fellow-travelers. Ac- 
cording to this emigre survey, Soviet citi- 
zens are neither outright anti-Communist 
rebels nor firm believers in Marxism. Their 
views are more practical, and fall midway 
between the two extremes. 


In many respects, the survey indicated 
that Soviet life is similar to social condi- 
tions in other industrialized countries. Eco- 
nomic classes exist, and tend to solidify, 
despite the tremendous opportunities for 
promotion in an expanding industrial econ- 
omy. Thus the children of intellectuals 
inter-marry, go to college, and generally 
obtain high-paid jobs. The children of 
workers and peasants usually inter-marry, 
quit school long before college, and work 
as manual laborers. Both intellectuals and 
manual workers have a strong family life, 
and believe in certain moral values either 
religicus or ethical. 


Almost all of the refugees had something 
gcod to say about the Soviet regime. They 
approved the welfare state, free medicine, 
free education, and state ownership of 
large-scale industry. There was little desire 
for Russia to return to outright free-enter- 
prise capitalism. Pride was also manifested 
in Soviet industrial and cultural achieve- 
ments. 


Along with acceptance of many Soviet 
values, the emigres persistently displayed 
deep resentment toward certain aspects of 
the U.S.S.R. way of life. Almost all had 


mistrusted the Soviet press, often read be- 
tween the lines, and relied heavily for news 
on word-of-mouth rumors. Unanimously 
the emigres condemned the collective-farm 
system, the secret police, and the Com- 
munist party leaders. Resentment against 
the Communist party was _ widespread, 
though most emigres carefully distinguished 
between kindly party members who were 
paternalistic bosses, and ruthless careerists. 
The emigres believed that most people 
joined the U.S.S.R. Communist Party for 
personal gain, and that only a handful — 
mainly top leaders — were true Com- 
munist fanatics. 


Almost none of the emigres displayed be- 
lief or interest in Marxist ideology, and 
very few objected to the Soviet system on 
ideological grounds. Mainly they disliked 
the U.S.S.R. low standard of living, 
police terror, and constant industrial speed- 
up on workers. Conversely, they had no 
positive reform program for the U.S.S.R., 
and had little interest in the Western con- 
cept of democracy. In general they seemed 
to favor U.S.S.R. return to the mild 
dictatorship, private farming, large-scale 
state industry and _ small-scale private 
stores of the 1920's. 


The authors conclude that Stalin’s suc- 
cessors understand the bases of Soviet pub- 
lic resentment against the regime, and have 
therefore relaxed police terror and raised 
the standard of living. These reforms may 
enable the dictatorship to continue mili- 
tary -industrialization and an aggressive 
foreign policy. 


This book is a first-rate contribution to 
American study of the U.S.S.R., and its 
findings and analysis merit the more care- 
ful consideration. However many Russian- 
speaking Americans, who have visited the 
post-Stalin U.S.S.R., report that the 
pest-Stalin reforms have only intensified 
the basic Soviet public resentment against 
the regime. Instead of being pleased, the 
Soviet public seems to want more conces- 
sions, fast. The Soviet Citizen indicated 
the possibility of such a reaction to re- 
form, but believed this would be eventually 
replaced by satisfaction. Only time will 
tell which viewpoint is correct. Meanwhile 
every Soviet specialist in America will find 
much focd for thought in The Soviet 
Citizen. 

EL”tswortH RayMOND 


U.S.S.R. Studies, New York University 
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“Readers who go through this book 
are likely not to be quite the same afterwards. .. . 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
IN AMERICA 


Costs and Casualties 
in an Acquisitive Society 


By HARRY BREDEMEIER and JACKSON TOBY, 
both of Rutgers University 


. .. Here is an analysis of American social problems which provides the 
combination of an orderly intellectual framework with a remarkable combina- 
tion of vignettes of direct human experience. The reader is confronted with 
sound modern sociological thinking. But the concepts are not left dangling 
in a thin, cold atmosphere. They are brought directly into the heart as well 
as the mind, as one shares vicariously in the concrete frustrations, struggles, 
capitulations, or aggressive reaction formations of individuals and groups.” 


— From the Foreword 
by SAMUEL A. STOUFFER, Harvard University 


The function of Social Problems in America is to give the reader an 
empathic understanding of the genesis of social problems while at the same 
time providing him with an intellectual understanding of the institutional 
sources of the problems. Bredemeier and Toby do the former by showing each 
social problem in the close-up detail of an illustration. They do the latter by 
systematically applying certain elements of leading contemporary social science 
theory. Among the major themes dealt with are adolescence, criminality, mental 
illness, politics, and religion. To put across substantive points in these areas, 
the book makes use of the writing of both popular and academic authors. 


1960 510 pages Illus. $6.75 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South New York 16, N. Y. 
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VINTAGE BOOKS 


of special interest 


How the Soviet System Works 


by Raymond A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn 


The Harvard Research Center’s investigation of the family, 
church, education, business and science under the Russian system. 


R-1004 $1.25 


The Kremlin and World Politics 
by Philip E. Mosely 
Twenty-five essays by an eminent authority in the field of 
Russian studies: examining the aims, intentions, and actions of 
the Soviets during the past two decades. 


A VINTAGE ORIGINAL. 


R-1002 $1.65 


Stalin: A Political Biography 
by Isaac Deutscher 


The most authoritative and objective study of Stalin’s personality, 
development, and part in the growth of the U.S.S.R. With a 


new preface by the author. 


R-1003 $1.25 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN VINTAGE EDITIONS 


The Tree of Culture 
by Ralph Linton 


The story of man from the dawn of 
prehistory to the beginnings of the 
mcdern era by one of the world’s 
greatest anthropologists. Abridged 
by Adelin Linton. , K-76 $1.25 


The Mind of the South 
by W. J. Cash 


A brilliant critical analysis of the 
philosophy, temperament, and social 
customs of the South. “No one has 
been more penetrating or persuasive 


The Captive Mind 
by Czeslaw Milosz 


A fascinating human document that 
is a major contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the Communist to- 
talitarian mentality. K-19 $1.25 


The Inside Story 


by Fritz Redlich, M.D. 
and June Bingham 


The well-known book that explains 
with a maximum of humor (100 
relevant cartoons) and a minimum 
of technical language just what psy- 
chiatry is about. K-99 $1.25 


Examine these books at your booksellers and write for the 
ComMPLeTe VintaGE List, Dept. RL 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 


501 MADISON AVENUE — NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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CROWELL 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 


SECOND EDITION 


Edgar A. Schuler, Thomas F. Hoult, Duane L. Gibson, 
Maude L. Fiero, and Wilbur B. Brookover 


For courses in Introductory Sociology 


The new Second Edition of this carefully compiled collection of 
readings contains 11] articles — more than half of which are new. 
Here is a balanced selection of material by outstanding authorities 
— classic and modern, early and recent, American and non-Ameri- 
can, specialist and non-specialist —to provide the instructor with 
ample freedom in choice of material. As in the first edition, the 
primary aim has been to choose readings that would make abstract 
principles “come alive.” 


Headnotes indicate the value and relevance of individual 
selections and call attention to inter-selection relation- 
ships not necessarily apparent from the table of contents. 
Biographical information concerning the author of each 
article appears as footnotes. 


A table correlates the readings with sections of leading 


textbooks. 


May, 1960 909 pages Paper $4.25 


THOMAS a CROWELL COMPANY 432 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS IN OUR TIME 


by S. Kirson WEINBERG, 
Roosevelt University 


Knowledge of social action and 
social technique is seen as the first 
important step toward correct- 
ing, reducing, or preventing con- 
temporary social problems. 

The first section gives a clear pic- 
ture of theory and methods for 
studying social problems. 


The next two sections present a 


AGING IN TO- 
DAY’S SOCIETY 


Edited by TIb- 
BITTS, Department of 
Health, Education and Wel- 

fare, and WitLMA DONAHUE, 
University of Michigan. 

Frank recognition to aging as part 
of the total life process is dis- 
cussed in relation to societal 
changes. 

The collected essays and readings 
identify the physiological and 
psychological changes in the ag- 


study of deviant behavior types ing individual and in his social 
and a study of the problems that situation, and set forth the oppor- 
arise in conventional social tunities for continued personal 
groups, such as the family. growth and self-expression. 

Jan. 1960 600 pp. Feb. 1960 418 pp. 

Text price: $6.75. Text price: $6.00. 


To receive approval copies, write: Dept. SP, Box 903 


be PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


The Society for the Study of Social Problems 
Announces The Sixth Annual 


Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 


for research and writing in the field of social problems 


The Society for the Study of Social Problems will present at its tenth annual 
meeting in August, 1960, The Helen L. DeRoy Award of five hundred dollars to 
the author or co-authors of the best paper reporting on research concerning a 
vital social problem, such as ethnic prejudice and discrimination, family disor- 
ganization, war and international tensions, curtailment of civil liberties, crime and 
delinquency, problems incident to the impact of mass communications on society, 
industrial conflict, poverty, and physical and mental disease. The research may 
either analyze new data or evaluate previous studies. Its purpose should be to 
test significant hypotheses or to show the relevance of such hypotheses to the 
solution of social problems in some field of applied social science, such as medical 
sociology, social psychiatry, housing, penal administration, social work, and in- 
dustrial sociology. 


Candidates should submit an original double-spaced typed copy and two 
carbon copies of their manuscripts, which should be between 3,000 and 10,000 
words in length, to Erwin O. Smigel, Secretary, Helen L. DeRoy Award Com- 
mittee, Department of Sociology, New York University, New York 53, New York. 
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The Society for the Study of : 
Social Problems 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 
AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1959-1960 . 
President Atrrep R. Indiana University 
Vice President Everett C. Hucues, University of Chicago A 
Secretary Rost Hum Lee, Roosevelt University 


Treasurer Gerorce Psatuas, Indiana University 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Tueopore F. Aner, Hunter College 

Atsert K. Conen, Indiana University 

W. F. Corrrett, Miami University 

Byron Fox, Syracuse University 

Jerome Huwernocn, Goddard College 

Atrrep McCiunc Ler, Brooklyn College 
ArNnotp M. Rose, University of Minnesota 
Marvin B. Sussman, Western Reserve University 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE AMERICAN AND INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Rex D. Hopper, Brooklyn College 
Hezsert G. Brumer, University of California 


EDITORIAL AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: Alvin W. Gouldner, Washington 
University; Elizabeth B. Lee, Eastern Sociological Society; Charles H. Page, Smith 
College; Robin M. Williams, Jr., Cornell University; Pauline V. Young. 


CHAIRMEN OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES: Budget, Finance and Audit, 5 
Ernest H. Shideler, University of Illinois; Editorial and Publications, Alvin W. 4 
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MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 


A new text on the problems of Juvenile Delinquency, Crime, Group Prejudice, Control ana 
Assimilation of Immigration, Education, and Dependency. Thorough; well balanced; emphim 
sizes treatment. Contains thirty-two adapted readings as well as a complete text. 
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